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Better -Nechanical 


By L. iz Fletcher 








Increasing confidence is shown by farmers in mechanical equipment. 
“over-capacity”, as in 


same question of 


HEN engineers consider the problem to 
be solved by a farm machine they think 
generally of a material of certain char- 


acteristics to be moved from one place to another 
or altered physically. 






Larger crops, with less labor, is raising the 
manufacturing. 


ters as steel treatments, materials, and enclosures 
provided to keep the dust out of the bearings. 
Loose and fast stones in many eastern farming 
sections furnish a real problem to the designer 

of tillage machinery. 





This article, however, 
will not attempt to go 
into the various methods 
employed by our mod- 
ern farm machines to 
accomplish their tasks, 
but is devoted mainly 


ARM equipment engineers, and farmers themselves, 

are trying new mechanical methods today as never 
before, with a view to profit-making possibilities. The 
nature of crops has affected the design of implements, 
and now the characteristics of crops are being changed 
to accommodate machines. Here is the engineering view- 
point of ‘‘the farm problem.” The article is an abstract 
of a paper contributed by the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers for presentation at the summer meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


The ability of the soil to 
provide traction varies 
greatly and makes nec- 
essary extensive studies 
of lug equipment for 
wheels, as well as wheel 
sizes and widths. It 











to the factors sometimes 
overlooked when con- 
sidering the engineering of agriculture. First, 
the variables encountered in agriculture influence 
to a marked degree the design of farm ma- 
chinery. For example, the soil is far from a 
constant. The draft of a plow may be six times 
as much in one soil as another. The varying con- 
tent of the soil may determine whether it may be 
worked best with one type of tool or another. 
The abrasive qualities of the soil affect such mat- 
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was the soft yielding 
character of the peat 
and muck soils of the San Joaquin delta which 
first prompted Benjamin Holt to develop the 
caterpillar type of tractor. 

Variables in topography also present problems 
to the farm-machine designer. Combined har- 
vesters to work satisfactorily on the steep hill- 
sides must be provided with leveling devices. 
Plows and other tillage tools are developed so as 
to be reversible, and special provision must be 
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made to insure the stability of ma- 
chines on hillsides. 

Variables of soil and topography 
may be considered constants, in com- 
parison with changes imposed by the 
weather. Not only will rain cause 
the soil to vary in many of its char- 
acteristics but it will also materially 
alter the crop, as it reacts to the 
work of harvesting or threshing ma- 
chinery. Temperature and humidity 
variables also have their effect on ma- 
chines. Variable winds have some- 
times been the cause of failures or 
partial failures of such machines as 
broadcast seeders, spraying and dust- 
ing machinery, hay-drying equipment, 
and threshing machinery. 

In considering the profit derived 
from agriculture the greatest variable 
of all is the technical and managerial 
ability of the farm operator. Numer- 
ous cases are discovered where ad- 
jacent farms with similar physical 
conditions have paid one owner a 
profit while his neighbor suffered a 
loss, the entire difference being the 
ability of the operator. 


Crops Vary With Locality 


There is another variable in agri- 
culture which may now present a 
problem, that of the plant or crop 
itself. Due largely to the difference 
in rainfall, wheat grows with a short 
straw in many western states, while 
in the middle western and eastern 
states it produces a rank heavy straw. 
On many western farms the straw is 
a nuisance and its only function is to 
lift the head of the grain high enough 
above the ground so that the cutter 
bar can get underneath. In the East 
the grain straw is of economic value 
and it is desirable to save it for feed 
and bedding purposes. This is a 
variable which the manufacturer of 
combined harvesters must take into 
consideration. The same may be said 
of cotton, where in western Texas it 
is planted in the bottom of the lister 
furrow so as to get all the water 
available, while in the Mississippi 
delta it is planted on top of a bed 
or ridge so as to be out of the water. 
The western Texas cotton grows but 
a foot or two in height and the bolls 
may be left on the stem and harvest- 
ed all at one time in the fall, while 
in the cotton sections to the east, the 
plant grows to considerable height 
and the cotton must be picked as it 
matures. 

An unusual solution of this problem 
has to do with the vast possibilities 
which the plant breeder can exercise 
in changing the physical characteris- 
tics of the plant so as to enable a 
more effective use of machinery. For 
example, there is the development of 


yolo, a type of grain sorghum grown 
in California. The varieties of milo 
and Egyptian corn available up to 
1920 did not produce their grain in a 
fashion uniform enough for machine 
harvesting. By a process of hybrid- 
ization and selection there was devel- 
oped a grain which grew to a uniform 
height and held its head erect. This 
made possible the use of a wide varie- 
ty of machines in the harvesting of 
the crop. In other words, in agri- 
culture it may be possible to change 
the characteristics of the plant mate- 
rial worked on to accommodate it to 
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Developing Implements 


for New Agriculture 


NE of the bright spots in the 

agricultural situation is the rapid 
tendency to develop “non-stomach” 
uses for agricultural products; i. e., 
such materials as wallboard from 
sugar cane, bagasse, or corn stalks; 
rayon from cellulose derived from a 
wide variety of plant materials; oils 
from soy beans, used in the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes. In 
the experimental laboratory many syn- 
thetic products have been made from 
corn cobs and corn stalks which tend 
to point the way toward future eco- 
nomic developments. 

Mechanical farm equipment itself 
has undergone marked changes in re- 
cent years. The tractor has become a 
dependable economical source of en- 
ergy, and farm machines, well adapted 
to tractor operation, are increasing in 
number each year. The tools for a 
different agriculture are being de- 
veloped today.—L. J. FLETCHER. 


the machine. This may be compared 
to the possibility of changing the 
character of steel, so that it would be 
plastic while cold and yet be capable 
of hardening without heat. 

Economic considerations enter 
strongly into the design of farm 
equipment. For example, the load 
factor: The percentage of annual 
full-load use of all power units em- 
ployed on farms in the United States 
is about 4% per cent. Manufactur- 
ing industries enjoy a load factor of 
over 14 per cent. Were this effi- 
ciency possible in agriculture’ the 
present 50,000,000 primary horsepower 
could be reduced to less than 20,- 
000,000. Some well-managed electric 
utilities are now securing load factors 
of over 50 to 60 per cent. 

One- of the big problems in agri- 
culture, which has been largely com- 
plicated by the emphasis placed on 





the value of crop diversification, jg 
the large variety of machines needeg 
to produce efficiently several crops op 
one farm and the relatively smalj 
amount of annual use of each ma. 
chine. For example, on the average 
corn-belt farm, the corn binder is used 
less than 50 hours a year. The grain 
binder which was developed to dis. 
place the tremendous amounts of hand 
labor involved in cutting and binding 
grain is often used but four or fiye 
days a year. It is easy to see why 
farm machines are not built with the 
best type of bearings or with mate. 
rials which will resist unusual shocks 
and wear. Well-meaning authors have 
written articles which point out that 
a lathe in a machine shop will op. 
erate with but little mechanical at. 
tention for periods of 5000 to 10,000 
hours, while some farm machines wil] 
be worn out in 500 hours. At that, 
the farm machine probably serves 
more years than the lathe. The 
raising of the load factor of _ its 
equipment is one of the real prob. 
lems facing agriculture. The large 
farm may be the solution. 


Premium Placed on Quality 


Another economic consideration is 
that of quality in farm products. For 
example, hay of the highest quality 
may sell for $10 per ton more than 
hay of the next lower grade. Many 
people in studying the handling of 
hay consider it just so much material 
to be moved or lifted. However, a 
close study of this problem will show 
that minor changes in the methods 
employed and the time of their em- 
ployment are vital factors in produc- 
ing quality products. There may be 
an even greater premium placed on 
quality as a greater industrial utili- 
zation of farm products develops. 

An economic factor which enters 
into the quality of the construction 
of the farm machine is the value of 
time; or, in other words, the neces- 
sity for performing certain operations 
without delays. For example, _ the 


spraying of fruit trees for the cen-/| 


trol of certain plant diseases ot 
animal pests will frequently be of no 
value if delayed for as much as one 
or two days. Hence, the farmer will 
be more justified in paying for high- 
quality construction in a_ spraying 
machine than in some other piece of 
equipment where the timeliness of the 
operation is of much less importance. 


In tillage machinery the one-way} 


disk has rapidly covered the wheat 
belt and is finding new markets in 
the East. A new type of rotary tiller 
or soil pulverizer is being perfected 
and put on the market. The rotary 
hoe has been revived to meet the cul- 
tivating needs of the producer of soy 
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beans and corn. There is a general 
abandoning of the idea of the mulch 
to conserve moisture and more atten- 
tion is now given to wood control, es- 
pecially in preparing better seed beds 
and weed eradication immediately 
after planting while the crop is small. 
The control of the corn borer has 
been due largely to the universal em- 
ployment of new types of farm ma- 
chines, such as_ wide-bottom plows, 
stubble pulverizers, low-cutting corn 
binders, and field burners. Much at- 
tention is being devoted to artificial 
drying of hay and grain. There are 
great possibilities in this field for 
improving the quality of hay, the 
dependability of the crop, and ex- 
tending the hay-producing areas. 
The windrowing attachment and 
the windrow and shock pick-up at- 
tachments are recent combined-har- 
vester developments which will allow 


purpose tractors designed to plant 
and cultivate two, three, and four 
rows at a time, are now on the 
market. Potato diggers are built to 
dig two rows at a time, their mecha- 
nism being operated through a power 
take-off from the tractor engine. The 
South is beginning to realize her 
many natural advantages of soil, 
moisture and growing season and is 
adopting machine methods of pro- 
duction. Near Leesburg, Ga., a 500- 
acre field of peanuts has been handled 
entirely up to harvest by two men and 
a tractor; the work including the 
initial tillage, weeding, planting, and 
cultivating five rows at a time, and 
later the same equipment will be used 
to dig the peanuts. 

It is evident that until the last 
few years the motive behind the de- 
velopment of farm machinery was 
to save labor. In fact, modern farm 





possible, all unnecessary effort. 
Farmers today are trying new 
methods as never before in the his- 
tory of agriculture. This is largely 
due to the combined result of the 
educational work conducted so effec. 
tively by state and federal agri- 
cultural extension workers and well- 
directed farm press. The continuous 
airing of the “farm problem” by 
politicians is tending also to make the 
farming industry realize that some- 
thing should be done and it is quite 
evident that it will be largely up 
to the farmer to do it. The rapid 
increase in the use of the combined 
harvester east of the Rockies is an 
example of the present tendency to 
adopt new methods quickly. Thirty 
years ago thousands of eastern wheat 
farmers knew of the successful use 
of the combine on the Pacific coast. 
The belief that it would not handle 





Trainload of combined harvesters starting from a factory in California for Texas wheatfields. 


the cost of harvesting grain from 15 to 25 cents a bushel by eliminating three harvest “hands.” 


the use of this great labor-saving 
machine in practically all grain- 
growing’ sections. The mechanical 


cotton picker is now being used in 
the South where with almost un- 
canny accuracy it passes through the 
cotton rows, removing the ripe cot- 
ton from the boll and leaving the 
green or unopened bolls, the flowers, 
and the leaves. 

A successful sugar-cane harvester 
has been the object of the expenditure 
of much time and money. N. C. 
Storey, of the Southern Sugar Co., 
Clewiston, Fla., has developed a ma- 
chine which promises a mechanical 
solution to this problem of cutting, 
stripping, and topping cane. 

There is also a decided tendency 
toward the combining of several farm 
operations in one. This is mainly due 
to the change from the horse to the 
tractor, where the tractor has ample 
power to pull several tillage tools 
or combine them with planting opera- 
tions. Plows and harrows are being 
attached to harvesting machines so 
as to kill the weeds immediately after 
the harvest and thus conserve mois- 
ture for the next General- 


crop. 


machinery is usually spoken of as 
“labor-saving” farm machinery.  Till- 
age tools for use with animals were 
developed first, thus relieving the 
early farmer of the task requiring 
the most in physical exertion. Later, 
harvesting machinery was developed 
and, after that, planting machinery. 
The present trend in farm machinery, 
however, is somewhat away from the 
labor-saving factor and is beginning 
to consider profit-making possibilities. 
In other words, present machines 
must answer the question: Does it do 
the work cheaper for the same qual- 
ity, or does it produce a better qual- 
ity at the same cost? As an exam- 
ple of this new method of approach 
we have potato pickers. which are 
attached behind a digger. Men rid- 
ing on these pickers remove stones, 
clods, and other foreign material, 
while a man riding on the rear of 
the machine aids in the sacking op- 


eration. Here, as in other types of 
new machines, the man is used in 
places where judgment is required, 


while the machine relieves him of 
transporting himself or the product 
and removes from him, as far as 
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Each combine cuts 


the grain produced under more humid 
conditions, together with the reluc- 
tance to change methods prevented 
for many years the introduction of 
this most profitable machine. 

Because of this increased confidence 
in new methods it is most important 
that designers of farm machines ac- 
quaint themselves with all of the re- 
quirements that the machine must 
meet. There is need for more basic 
data on which to base the design of 
machinery. This is particularly true 
of tillage machinery. State and fed- 
eral agricultural experimental stations 
now have under way many projects, 
which when completed will furnish 
valuable data and information to the 
des‘gner of farm machines. 

Studies made recently tend to show 
that in spite of a decreasing farm 
population there is a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of crops pro- 
duced; thus it would seem that by 
producing a surplus and thus lower- 
ing prices, agriculture is suffering 
from its own efficiency. The peculiar 
paradox existing today is that as 
the nation becomes more prosperous 
less food is actually consumed. 
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which go into the production of 

pig iron, the ore bridge plays 
an important part. Ore bridges vary 
in size and capacity, depending upon 
local conditions and the capacity of 
the plant they serve. 

The principal motions on a mod- 
ern bridge are bucket hoist, trolley 
motion along bridge, bridge motion 
along track, and rail clamp applica- 
tion and release. A few bridges also 
are equipped with auxiliary drives 
such as the turntable for bucket turn- 
ing, boom hoist, apron hoist, belt con- 
veyors, and feeder belts. These lat- 
ter drives are added to take care 
of special features in conjunction with 
a particular installation, and it is 
not the intention of this article to 
cover them in detail. 

The illustrations shown on the ac- 
companying pages are of an up-to- 
date installation of motors, brakes 
and control on an ore bridge at the 
Perry Iron Works, Erie, Pa. The 
bridge was built by the Industrial 


I: HANDLING raw _ materiais 


The author, W. C. Raube, is associated with 
the industrial engineering department, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


How Motions 
x Ore Bridges 
Are Controlled 


By IV’. G. Rauhbe 


Fig. 1 (Right)—A 
view of one of the 
clamps for securing 
the bridge to. the 
runway rails. Fig. 2 
(Below)—A sketch 
illustrating the oper- 
ation of the rail 
clamping mechanism 
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Brown Hoist Corp., Cleveland, and 
the motors and control equipment 
were supplied by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

An ore bridge may be operated by 
either alternating or direct-current 
power, the final selection of power 
supply depending upon a great many 
conditions which are not within the 
scope of the present discussion. This 
description will be confined to the 
so-called principal motions of a di- 
rect-current, man-trolley type ore 
bridge such as is shown in Fig. 3. 

As is often the case on direct- 
current ore bridges, the hoist mo- 
tion is accomplished by two dupli- 
cate series-wound motors, one geared 
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Fig. 3 Ore bridge at seid of Perry Iron Works with 5%-ton bucket. 
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Magnetic time-delay control is used 
































to the closing line and the other 
geared to the holding line. Each 
hoist motor is equipped with a sole- 
noid brake. 


Individual control is provided for 
each motor, and each is controlled 
from a separate master switch so 


that the operator has absolute con- 
trol over each of the hoist motors, 
and, by properly operating the master 
switches, can correlate the holding 
and closing line motions as required. 
Both controls are arranged to give 
power in the hoisting direction, with 
low torque on the first points use- 
ful in taking up slack cable and 
starting the bucket-closing operation. 
In the lowering direction dynamic 
braking is points 


provided on_ all 





Fig. 4—Arrangement of master 
switches in the operator’s cab 


as well as at the “off” position of 


the master switches. 

In addition to the regular dynamic 
braking, an emergency dynamic brak- 
ing lowering is automatically estab- 
failure of power. 
assists the 


lished in case of 
This emergency braking 
solenoid brakes in bringing the 
bucket to rest. A power kick-off also 
is provided on the last lowering point 
This is use- 
revolving 


on each master switch. 
ful in quickly accelerating 
parts for bucket opening and _ lower- 
ing operations. Automatic accelera- 
tion hoisting and automatic decelera- 
tion lowering is provided by 
of magnetic time-delay 
should be noted that automatic de- 


means 
relays. It 


celeration lowering is just as vital 
as automatic acceleration hoisting. 


The series characteristics of the 
hoist motors cause them to. share 
the load equally in hoisting a loaded 
bucket. To hoist an empty bucket 
with jaws open, the holding-line mas- 
ter switch should be advanced to the 


last hoisting point, whereas the clos- 
ing line master switch should be left 
on one of the first points for light- 
torque, slow-speed operation to pre- 
vent bucket jaws from closing. 

The normal lowering operation is 
to lower an empty bucket with jaws 
open so that the bucket is ready to 
bite up a load of material as soon 
as it reaches the stock pile. This 
duty requires the closing-line motor 
to operate light, to pay out closing 
line to keep up with the holding-line 
motor, which takes all the weight 
and lowers the bucket by dynamic 
braking. To regulate the speed of 
the closing-line motor for such an 
operation, a shunt of relatively high 
resistance is automatically maintained 
across the armature of the closing- 
line motor. 


How Bucket Is Lowered 


For lowering a loaded bucket, the 
master switches are both notched to 
the last lowering point the same 
as for lowering an empty bucket, and 
a relay provided on the holding line 
centrol causes the shunt to be re- 
moved from across the closing-line 
motor and establishes a dynamic- 
braking connection equivalent to that 
provided on the next to the last point 
on the closing-line master’ switch. 
The resistor divisions on _ closing- 
line control are so adjusted that under 
such conditions the closing-line motor 
will exert a little higher dynamic 
braking torque than the holding-line 
motor, thereby insuring that bucket 
jaws ‘will remain closed during the 
lowering operation, 

A recently adopted feature of the 
hoist control designed by the General 
Electric Co. is the use of a relay 
which prevents the solenoid brake 
from setting for a short time after 
power has been disconnected in the 
lowering direction. No time delay is 
introduced in the setting of brakes 
when cutting off power in the hoist- 
ing direction. The purpose of this 
refinement is to cause the greatest 
part of the deceleration lowering to 
take place electrically by dynamic 
braking and thereby increase the life 
of brake shoe linings. 

The trolley on a man-trolley type 
bridge usually is operated by two 
duplicate series-wound motors operat- 
parallel and equipped with 
shunt-wound solenoid brakes. The 
brakes may be connected either as 
service brakes, setting each time that 
the control is brought to the “off” 
position, or as emergency brakes re- 
maining released at all times ex- 
cept in case of failure of power or 
in case an emergency’ switch is 
tripped by the operator. The con- 
trol on trolley motion may be either 


ing’ in 
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a standard reversing plugging con- 
trol or a reversing dynamic-braking 
control. Present-day practice, which 
is leaning toward simplicity, is fa- 
voring the reversing plugging equip- 
ment. With two motors on a trol- 
ley, the two controls are built into 
a single panel and all are controlled 
from a single master switch. Auto- 
matic acceleration and plugging re- 
lays are provided by means of the 
same type relays as discussed on 
hoist motion. 

One of the important features of 
the trolley control outlined is that 
the two relays which provide plug- 
ging protection are mechanical dupli- 
cates of the relays used for acceler- 
ation but operate on the counter elec- 





Fig. 5—A mechanical indicator shows 
the amount of bridge skew 


tromotive force of one of the mo- 
tors. This insures that the motors 
are decelerated to practically zero 
speed when control is “plugged” and 
at the same time there is no time 
delay on the low-torque point when 
accelerating from rest, unless. the 
master switch is held at the low- 
terque position. Such operation pro- 
vides maximum production with com- 
plete protection to the motor. 

The bridge motion, although not 
used as much as the trolley or hoist 
motions, is often more interesting in 
its operation. On a_ skewing type 
bridge such as shown in Fig. 3 pro- 
pelling equipment is provided on both 
legs of the bridge. One leg is called 
the pier leg and the other the shear 
leg. The usual practice is to pro- 
vide two motors, each equipped with 
a shunt brake on each leg, and con- 
trol each set of two motors in par- 
allel from one master switch, there- 
by giving two master switches. in 
the bridge operator’s cab. 

(Concluded on Page 616) 














Graphitization of 7 hite Cast Tron 
by Annealing below Critical 





Fig. 1—Original white iron as cast. 


Magnification 100 diameters 


LARGE amount of research 
work has been done on the 
malleablizing of white cast 
iron having a total carbon content 
between 2.30 and 2.70 per cent and 
with silicon between 0.60 and 0.80 
per cent. In the following experi- 


ments a white cast iron made in a 
cupola furnace using cast-iron scrap 
was used. The iron had an analysis 


as follows: 


Per cent 
Totai carbon .... ‘ = ainsi ieicnscsdaiiedasct aan 
Graphitic carbon SR Ee none 
a Retail oe Ld ccnsingiticnassesdbckcbesceeeaainicd ia 
ES io cncicmatnocebunsebeiios Racer, 
Phosphorus <ditle = ; GdiscScliains conic" 
Sulphur : re? 


As this is one of the cheapest irons 
that can be made, it was thought 
that experimental work on this ma- 
terial might lead to further inves- 
tigation by others and might 
result in a fairly tough product afte) 


even 


The authors are associated with the University 
of Minnesota; R. L. Dowdell is assistant pro- 
fessor of me‘allography, and J. T. Gow a gradu- 
ate in metallurgical engineering. 





Fig. 2—White iron tempered at 640 
degrees Cent. for 7 days. Mag- 
nification 1000 diameters 
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Temperature 


By 


R . ft. Dowdel 
and J. T. Gow 


undergoing a suitable heat treament. 

Annealing experiments conducted 
on quenched high carbon, low silicon 
tool steel’ and similar tests on gray 
iron, both of which showed graphi- 





Fig. 3—White cast iron heated to 830 


held 1 hour and 
Magnification 
diameters 


degrees Cent., 
oil quenched. 
10000 


graphitiza- 
used in this 


tization, suggested that 
tion of iron of the type 
investigation might be effected by 
quenching in oil from 800 to 900 
degrees Cent. and then annealing be- 
low the critical.’ 

The microstructure of the 
iron used is shown in Fig. 1, at a 
magnification of 100 diameters. Fig. 
4 shows the same structure at a mag- 
nification of 1000 diameters. The 
microconstituents shown are lamellar 
pearlite (formerly austenite den- 
drites) and cementite. The average 
Rockwell “C” hardness of this struc- 
ture was 42.3. Thermal analysis us- 
ing inverse rate heating and cooling 


white 


Transactions of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, Vol. XI, p. 583 (1927). 

2Preprint No. 462, American Foundrymen’'s as- 
sociation. 





Fig. 4—The same iron as in Fig. 1 
Magnification in 1000 diameters 


curves showed the lower critical tem- 
perature on heating to be at 783 de- 
grees Cent. and on cooling to be at 
752 degrees Cent. 

The samples heat treated consisted 


of cylinders about 1-inch in length 
cut from sand-cast arbitration bars. 
All heating was done in a _ closed 


An “as cast” 
structure of 


muffle furnace. 
original 


electric 
specimen, the 
which is shown in Figs. 1 and 4, 
annealed at 640 degrees Cent. 
Fig. 2 shows that after 
this treatment the structure in the 
interior, which was originally a 
lamellar pearlite with excess cemen- 
tite, showed a tendency to form 
granular pearlite in the _ dendritic 
patches while the cementite network 
remained unchanged. Fig. 5 shows 
the microstructure at the _ interior 
of the specimen after annealing the 
white iron at 730 degrees 
days and oil quenching. 
anneal and quench, the 
hardness 28.4, 


was 
for 7 days. 


original 
Cent. for 7 
After this 


Rockwell “C” 


was 








Fig. 5—White iron tempered at 730 
degrees Cent. for 7 days. Mag- 
nification 1000 diameters 
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Fig. 6 (Left)—White cast iron heated to 830 degrees Cent., held 1 hour, oil quenched, and tempered at 640 degrees 
Cent. 7 days. Fig. 7 (Right)—Same iron heated to 830 degrees Cent., held 2 hours, oil quenched and 


tempered at 700 degrees Cent. 40 hours. 


The marked softening as compared 
to the original hardness (42.3) was 
due largely to the spheroidizing of 
the cementite in the pearlitic areas. 

When this cast iron was _ heated 
to 830 degrees Cent., held at that 
temperature one hour, and_. oil 
quenched, it had a Rockwell “C” 
hardness of about 50 and a micro- 
structure consisting of troostite, small 
spheroidized cementite, and free ce- 
mentite, as shown in Fig. 3. After 
heating to 830 degrees Cent. this 
free cementite (eutectic cementite) 
remained in about the same relative 
amount as was obtained in the “as 
east” condition. Even after holding 
the specimen at 830 degrees Cent. for 
about 4 hours and quenching, it was 
found that the distribution of free 
cementite, as shown in Fig. 8, was 
about the same vas it was for one 
hour. 

In all of the. 1%-inch sections 
quenched in oil from temperatures 
in the vicinity of 830 degrees Lent. 
the dendritic patches consisted main- 
ly of troostite, throughout the sec- 
tions with occasional areas contain- 


ing acicular martensite in an austen- 
itic groundmass. After heating this 
iron to 870 degrees Cent. the free 
cementite was still present in nearly 
the same amounts. 


specimens of the 


peratures of 830 to 870 degrees Cent. 


grees Cent. for several days, it was 














Fig. 8—White cast iron heated to 830 
degrees Cent., held 4 hours and 


Magnification 
1000 diameters 


oil quenched. 


patches in the interior of the speci- 
mens formed 
of graphite. 





Magnification 1000 diameters 


of the furnace was as neutral as 
possible, it was found that the outer 
zone of the pieces had its pearlitic 
patches almost completely graphitized 
to a depth of about %-inch. The 
interior zone of the pieces did not 
appear to graphitize readily, but the 
outer zone usually appeared as in 
Fig. 6. 

If the annealing was _ performed 
at about 640 degrees Cent. for one 
week or at 700 degrees Cent, for 
about 40 hours, areas formerly pearl- 
itic became changed to ferrite and 
graphite with only a few small is- 
lands of cementite. The eutectic 
cementite (massive), however, always 
remained in about its original amount 
and distribution. Figs. 6 and 7 show 
that about the same microstructure 
results from these last treatments. 

A specimen of the white cast iron 
was quenched from 830 degrees Cent. 
and reheated to 640 degrees Cent. 
for about 16 days. It was found 
that a considerable amount of the 
massive cementite had _ graphitized. 
Figs. 9, 10 and 11 show that the 
massive cementite is decomposing 
very slowly into ferrite and graphite. 
Fig. 11 shows that a reheating tem- 
perature of 730 degrees Cent. for 8 
days will produce a decomposition 

(Concluded on Page 578) 








Figs. 9, 10 and 11—Specimens of white cast iron heated to 830 degrees Cent. and held 1 hour. Fig. 9 (Left) was 


then tempered at 640 degrees Cent. 16.6 days, Fig. 10 (Center) at 730 degrees Cent. 5 days, and Fig. 11 


(Right) at 730 degrees Cent. 8 days. 


All micrographs are of the interior of the bars and are taken 
at 100 diameters 
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Chap. IV—Shaping of Steel (Concluded) 


N FIG. 45, the cross-section of an 

aged boiler plate etched with Fry’s 

reagent, is shown the 
course of the force effect lines inclined 
about 45 degrees to the surface follow- 
ing the path of the stresses occurring 
in bending. The usual 
etching does not show these lines, as 
from Fig. 46, which 
represents the cross-section of the 
same boiler plate. The Fry reagent’ 
is very valuable, for example, to de- 
termine the depth to which punching 
affects steel, as in Fig. 47. This is a 
“recrystallized”’ obtained by 
heating to 730 degrees Cent. for 6 
hours, a treatment which in soft steel 
permits the recognizing of a punch 
impression. The crystals in the 


remarkable 


macrosopic 


can be seen 


section 


“critically deformed” zone become very 
light 


coarse, as shown by the lens- 


shaped portion. The 


force effect figures 
were not removed 
by the heating and 
show to what ex- 


tent the material is 
changed by the 
punch impression. 
As the force effect 
lines already show 
slight amounts of 
deformation, they 
can also serve to 
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section of a 
etched ma- 


Fig. 44.—Longitudinal 
steel cylinder upset cold, 

croscopically 
filed or ground off. Microscopic in- 
vestigation at very high magnification 
showed the crystals in the 
fect lines were roughened and there- 
fore attacked more by the etching, so 
that the lines under suitable illumina- 
tion appear dark. A crystal destruc- 


force ef- 


tion takes place, which can be de- 
termined microscopically. 
Fig. 44 represents an axial longi- 
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through a 
originally was 32 


tudinal section 


which 


specimen 
millimeters 
long, around of 12 millimeters diameter 
and which was pressed cold to half 
its height. It is follow 
exactly the change in 
shape of the various fibers due to the 
excessive segregation of the material. 
It is that the 
the barrel-shaped outer surface of the 
body are curved only to one side, while 
at the transition point between the 
lighter edge zone and the darker core 
zone near the 
example, a_ turning 
This point is explained large 
friction on the surfaces 
which attempts to prevent a material 
addition, the 

shown 


possible to 
course of the 


remarkable fibers on 


pressure surface, for 


point is shown. 
by the 
pressure 
displacement. In four 
dark bands are 
from. the 


running 
four end points of the 
test body in the di- 
rection of the diag- 
onals toward the in- 
side are remarkable. 
These are the places 
of greatest 
and deformation, 
which according to 
what was said pre- 
viously appear dark 
due to the structural 
disturbances which 
there. 


stress 


are present 


show if and where It is in these diag- 
the piece was onals or the _ lines 
stamped, even of greatest stress, 
though the punch therefore, that the 


impression has been 
See A. Fry: Kruppsche 
Monathefte, July, 1924. 
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Fig. 45 (Above)—Cross-section of a steel sheet bent cold and aged, 
showing force effect figures, etched according to Fry. 
The same cross-section as in Fig. 45, but etched macroscopically in the 


(A. Fry) 


regular way. 


Fig. 46 (Below)— 


fracture later takes 
place, providing the 
material is not plas- 
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tic enough to withstand an extensive 
compression without tearing. 

Fig. 48 is the cross-section through 
a round rod of soft steel, which shows 
a singular figure 8 segregation. This 
may have originated in the following 
manner: The round investigated, 
which was about 50 millimeters in 
diameter, was forged down from a 
heavier round. This forging work can 
still be recognized because the out- 
line of the rod in Fig. 48 is not 
wholly circular, but is made up of 
many short straight lines, caused by 
the effects of the hammer blows when 
elongating. In forging down from the 
larger to the smaller diameter, the 
blacksmith failed to turn the piece 
somewhat after each blow, rather he 
permitted it to remain lying on the 
anvil during a number of blows, so 
that due to the effect of the repeated 
blows on the same side an ellipitic 
cross-section according to line e¢ in 
Fig. 49.was obtained. Then he sud- 
denly turned the rod 90 degrees, so 
that the elliptic cross section now stood 
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In this 
piece a 


edged as shown by line d. 
position he again gave the 
number of blows, which assumed the 
figure 8 section represented by line e. 
Later the figure 8 section was again 
forged out to a round. As was stated 
with Figs. 12 and 13, the changes in 
shape in such cases take place essen- 
tially at the surface of the material, 
the core retains the figure 8 segrega- 
tion zone as a permanent proof of the 
changes in shape to which the piece 
was subjected. 


A singular fiber direction is also 
shown by the 
broken, seamless steel tube, drawn ac- 
cording to the Ehrhardt process, 
which is shown by the cross-section, 
Fig. 50, etched by the Oberhoffer 
method. The phosphorous lines are in 
part radial, in part peripheral, the 
rest, as usually is the case, run par- 
allel to the large slag inclusions. This 
strange arrangement may have orig- 
inated in that the fibers of the billet 


cross-section of a 


Fig. 47 — Sec- 
tion of a_ steel 
with a die im- 
pression, recrys- 
tallized and then 
etched according 
to Fry. A very 
deep penetration 
of the force ef- 
fect figures is 
shown. (A. Fry) 


from which the tube was made, stood 
perpendicular to the pressing direc- 
tion. By this method of manufac- 
ture, the otherwise segregation-free 
tube was less resistant and burst open 
in the direction of the radial fibers. 


Fuel Briquets Increase 


Fuel briquets were produced in the 
United States in 1927 to the total 





Fig. 48 (Left)—Steel round with a 

figure 8 segregation in the cross- 

section, etched macroscopically. Fig. 

49 (Above)—Schematic explanation 
of Fig. 48 





of 970,468 tons, which was 24,864 tons 
less than the total for 1926. Pro- 
duction had been stimulated in the 
former year by the anthracite strike 
and a larger decrease in 1927 had 
been forecast in the presence of a 


Fig. 50—Cross-section of 


a seamless steel tube 
with singular fiber ar- 
rangement, etched ac- 
cording to Oberhoffer. 


Schulz and R. 
Fiedler) 


(E. dH. 
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full supply of anthracite coal. That 
production and consumption of bri- 
quets is growing steadily is indicated 
by the production of December, 1927, 
when the outturn was 148,830 tons, 
exceeding by 8175 tons the largest 
month in 1926. 

In 20 years briquets have increased 
fifteenfold. Periods of shortage of 
anthracite, due to strikes, have ac- 
celerated what otherwise might have 
been a slower growth. 


Will Show Use of X-Ray 
in Industrial Work 


A feature of the Western States 
Metal and Machinery exposition in 
Shrine auditorium, Los Angeles, Jan. 
14-18, will be a demonstration of the 
use of the X-ray in detecting flaws 
in metals. This exposition is the first 
of its type that has been held on 
the west coast and widespread inter- 
est is already being indicated in it. 
Many types of modern appliances es- 
sential in the mining, oil field and 
manufacturing industries will be dis- 
played and demonstrated at the expo- 
sition. A Western Metal congress 
will be held in conjunction with the 
exhibition. Both the exhibition and 
are being arranged under 
of the American So- 
Steel Treating. 


congress 
the auspices 
ciety for 
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Part I1i—Unique Land Uses Found for Ship Parts 


HE great ship movement of 1926 

I started with the removal of the 
29 lakers from Gulf of Mexico 
waters. Early in February the LAKE 
ORMOC and LAKE GORIN were pulled 
from the New Orleans fleet and taken 


to the Jahncke company for complete 


overhauling. The same month the 
LAKE GOVAN and LAKE FARLIN, the 
only two vessels at Mobile, were 


moved and the LAKE FossiL and LAKE 
LASANG started north from Orange. 

Two months later the movement 
was in full swing. By the middle of 
April all the remaining ships had 
left New Orleans. Late that month 
the LAKE BENBOW had been taken 
from the Orange fleet for recondi- 
tioning as the third steamer. In May 
came the main exodus from Orange. 
The LAKE BERDAN and LAKE FRIO 
departed on May 23, the last of the 
ships to leave southern ports. 

A week later the LAKE FRENCHTON 
and the LAKE ELIZABETH reached 
Fordson, after a trip almost as event- 
ful as that of the LAKE FONDULAC 
six months before. Caught in the 
ice pack of the North Atlantic and 
buffeted by gales, the barges were in 
bad shape when they finally reached 
the Great Lakes. Their prows re- 
sembled corrugated washboards. 

The first ships from the South ar- 
rived empty. As soon as the tow- 
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under 
carried a 

in their 
the 


was. well 
all barges 
submarine scrap 
of the boats 
of those 

towed to 


operation way, 


nearly 


ing 
however, 
cargo of 
holds. Some 
Gulf and most 
coast 


from 
from the 
the ship- 
embarking 


east were 
yards for loading 
for Fordson. 


before 


HIRD installment of the Ford 

Motor Co.’s own narrative of its 
scrapping of 199 surplus warbuilt ships 
from the shipping board. Previous 
instalments appeared in issues of Aug. 
9 and 16. 


needed on 


Extensive repairs were 
the barges before they could be 
towed to sea. One boiler was con- 
ditioned on each ship to operate the 
auxiliary machinery. A mooring 
winch on the forward well deck and 


one on the after well deck were fitted 
out to be used in maneuvering in 
the canals. The mooring winch on 
the after end of that barge which was 


to be towed next to the tug was 

also fitted out for shortening the 

towline to the second barge. 
Lifeboats were repaired and 


equipped to government specifications.. 


Life preservers were provided for 
each member of the crew. Sufficient 
lights were supplied to comply with 
Each barge was fur- 


amount of 


all regulations. 
nished with a 
equipment and food supplies. 

All steering apparatus was recon- 
ditioned. Bilge pumps and manifolds 
were repaired. Cabins were fixed 
nine men. The 
and pilot house 

Steam lines to 
machinery, bilge 
those cabins 
were re- 


specified 


accommodate 
captain’s quarters 

were put in shape. 
winches, steering 

pumps and radiators in 
which were to be occupied, 
conditioned. 

Coal supplied to each barge, 
the amount depending upon _ the 
length of the trip. The three steamers 
—LAKE ORMOC, LAKE GORIN and the 
LAKE BENBOW—carried a quantity of 
coal as ballast. 

The barge 


up to 


was 


consisted of a 
captain, chief engineer, steward, three 
firemen and three seamen. The barge 
captain was under the orders of the 
tug captain, but had full charge of 
his own crew. The tugs carried a 
crew of 21 men, including officers; 
and the steamers a crew of 34 men. 

The steamers were able to make 
the entire trip from the East coast 
to Montreal and back without recoal- 
ing; but tugs were forced to stop at 
least once and occasionally twice for 


crews 
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fuel, usually either at Halifax or 
Pictou. The first St. Lawrence river 
pilot was picked up at Father Point, 


Que. He guided the ships as far as 
Quebec where another pilot was 
picked up for Montreal. The _ pilot 


boat met the ships in midstream, and 
pilots were exchanged without the 
vessels stopping. 

A representative of the Ford Motor 
Co. rode out on the pilot boat and 
boarded each ship as it neared the 
city. He obtained a list of needed 
stores and the ship’s papers, and then 
left to proceed by rail to Montreal, 
where he arrived before the tows. 

Through the courtesy of the Cana- 
dian government the Ford represen- 
tatives were able to clear the ships 
without the formality of having the 
captains come ashore, thus saving an 
appreciable amount of time. In addi- 
tion the company representatives had 
the necessary stores waiting at Lock 
No. 1 on the Lachine canal, and they 
were loaded on to the barges while 
they proceeded through the lock. 
Save in exceptional cases, it was not 
necessary for the barges todock at 
Montreal. 

Canadian 
were such that Ford 
could not tow the barges through 
the Canadian canals. A tug. or 
steamer having a tow could proceed 
through Canadian waters just so long 
as it was not necessary to drop its 


government’ regulations 
Motor Co. tugs 


towline. Whenever that became nec- 
essary and the line was picked up 
again, a fee of $400 was charged. 


This meant that the Ford boats could 
take the barges as far as Montreal 


but could not proceed with them 


Double 


bottoms 


* : : 

‘ being cut up in dry 
4 dock 

2 

< 

“a 
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converted 


easily 


cribs 


were 
tool 


houses 
into 


Deck 


through the canals, for the towlines 
have to be dropped at each 
lock. Steamers and tugs, 
therefore, proceeded only as far as 
Montreal, turning back there. Other 
tugs were waiting for the barges on 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. Ar- 
rangements were made with Canadian 
companies for towing through the in- 
tervening waters. 

An unexpected difficulty was en- 
countered with the loaded lakers. The 
lockgates on the St. Lawrence river 
canals close “V” shaped, pointing 
upstream, to withstand the pressure 
of the downstream current. 


would 
canal 


for Locks 


which were 


Ships Too Large 


The lake-type boats, 
built on the Great Lakes, were able 
to proceed down the St. Lawrence 
river through the canals because they 
fitted into the locks in such a way 
that the gates could be swung closed 
without trouble. With the same ships 
headed upstream and loaded, how- 
ever, the gates could not be closed; 
they caught against the bulging fan- 
tails of the vessels. 


To solve the problem it was de- 
cided to cut off a part of the fan- 
tails. A contract was entered into 


with the Welding Engineers, Ltd., of 
Montreal, for the work, a charge of 
$40 a ship for day work and $50 a 
ship for night and Sunday work be- 


ing made. The cutters boarded each 


barge as it reached Lock No. 1 in the 


Lachine canal and stayed with the 
vessel until the job was finished. The 
steel was cut off in sections weighing 
about a ton each, two on the star- 
board side and two on the port. 

Cutting was done with oxyacety- 
lene torches. As each section was 
nearly free a hole would be burned 
large enough to fasten a shackle to 
it. A cable was then run through 
a winch and reeved to a block in 
the after mast. As the piece was cut 
away it was allowed to fall into the 
water. This quenched the heat and 
fire in an instant, after which the 
piece was hoisted back on deck. 

The fantails were cut to conform 
to the arc made by the gates as they 
swung closed. The holes were opened 
in the poop deck, commonly known as 
the crews’ forecastle. Crews on the 
barges lived amidships. There was 
no danger from the cut as any water 
shipped through the opening would 
run out on to the main deck and 
thence through the scuppers. Possible 
damage was still further lessened by 
the fact that the barges never had 
a following sea. During bad weather 
they would turn about to take the 
water over their bows. 

At the end of the towing operation 
the reconditioned steamer, LAKE 
OrMoc, was backed through the ca- 
nals, thus doing away with the nec- 
essity of cutting its fantail. This 
method would have been impractical 
for the barges, however, as it took 
two days to pull the LAKE ORMoc 
through three locks on the Soulanges 
canal alone. 

During the winter of 1926-27 the 
barges as soon as they were loaded 
were taken to Jamaica Bay to await 
the opening of spring navigation. 

Seventy-eight ships were dismantled 
at the Fordson plant during 1926, 
and 70 during 1927. Work on the 
LAKE FRENCHTON, the second vessel 
scrapped, started June 2, 1926, and 
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The LAKE ELIZA- 
BETH, third vessel, was finished July 
1 and the LAKE FLyNus, July 3. 
Thereafter a ship was completely 
dismantled every two or three days 
throughout the summer. The last 
ship dismantled during the year was 
the LAKE BLANCHESTER which was 
lifted from the floating drydock 
Christmas Eve. 

The dismantling operation was con- 
stantly changing. New methods were 
introduced, improved ways for han- 
dling the work were devised, new 
means for utilizing ship material 
were discovered. The dismantling op- 
eration of 1927 differed radically in 


ended June 29. 


Unslaked lime was put in_ boiler 
shells and the boilers sealed up air- 
tight. The lime collected all moisture 
and prevented rusting and deteriora- 
tion of steel shells and tubes. 

From the reserve fleet a ship to 
be dismantled was towed about four 
miles to the River Rouge turning 
basin, and tied up at the north wall 
of the slip. Here all consumable 
stores, foodstuffs, dishes, hardware, 
furniture, and like objects were first 
removed. 


Wood was one of the important 
items salvaged. Rails and deck lum- 
ber were of excellent fir. Oak ceil- 
ing and pannelling were recovered 


a few feet to the ship woodworking 
plant. There it was cut to specified 
measure for use in making boxes and 
crates, for planking in construction 
work, for bulkheads to brace ship- 


ments in railroad cars, ete. Any 
piece of wood, 2 inches wide by 6 
inches long could be used. Fifteen 


or 16 cords of wood too small to be 
salvaged were sent to the cupolas 
each working day. 

The wood removed from each ship 
averaged between 80,000 and 90,000 
feet. Scrap wood from the subma- 
rine-type boats was carried as cargo 
in the lakers. Sawdust was_ utilized 
in many ways: it was soaked in oil 
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Shops on the 


many particulars from that of 1926. 
Experience showed how steps in the 
operation could be eliminated, how 
different jobs could be done more 
efficiently and more quickly, how more 
work could be accomplished by fewer 
men. Up to the time the last ship 
was lashed to the dock in November, 
1927, changes were still being made. 
In the main, however, the dismantling 
followed a definite routine. 

To insure a constant supply, ships 
were brought from the East in such 
numbers that a reserve fleet was es- 
tablished in the Detroit river a short 
distance from the mouth of the River 
Rouge. 

As soon as the barges were moored 
the fires were pulled and_ boilers 
drained. Water bottoms and bilges 
were all pumped dry. Seacocks were 
filled with tallow and blanked off. 
Engines were thoroughly gone over 
and oiled, and boilers were cleaned. 
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“disassembling line” 


at Fordson. The ships were 
sequential scrapping operations 


from each ship to the amount of 3000 
and 4000 feet. Much of the panelling 
was of the tongue and groove variety 
and of high quality. It was removed 
intact and used in various construc- 
tion jobs. Flooring was salvaged in 
large quantities. It also went into 
construction work. Thirty-five to 40 
were from each ship; 
some were used on cars of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton railroad; some 
were put into refrigeration plants as 


doors saved 


panelling. 
Wood came from many places on 
the ships: From masts, booms, bunks, 


drawers, etc. Planking 2% to 5 


inches thick served as cargo batten 
in the holds of the boats. Hatch 


covers were taken off intact and used 
as platforms in construction work. 
Scrap wood taken from the ships 
was taken first to tables where the 
nails were removed. It then 
placed on a moving belt and carried 


was 


LABE FOMOA 


warped from station to station for 


and used in sweeping floors; it was 
used in the butcher shops of the dif- 
ferent Ford commissaries; it was used 
in the tumblers; it was sent to the 
pulverizers and mixed with coal for 
certain purposes. ‘Twenty-five to 30 
kegs of nails were sent to the electric 
each day and 32 or 33 
steel derived from them. 
bolts and nuts as _ possible 
others 


furnaces 
pounds of 
As many 
were salvaged and rethreaded; 
steel. 

hundred 


reduced to 
four 


were 


Three to pounds of 


paper was salvaged each day. This 
included not only waste paper but 
beaverboard and other paper combi- 


nations used in ship construction. All 
paper went to the company’s paper 
mill where it was reclaimed. Radia- 
tors were intact, recondi- 
tioned and used in new _ buildings. 
Molding was saved as such when in 
good condition. 

Furniture formed = an 


removed 


important 
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item. Oak swivel chairs and oak 
tables were reconditioned and _ used 
in various ways. Many of them were 
installed at the Henry Ford trade 
school. Some of the tables were used 
by draftsmen and clerks. Imitation 
leather on the cabin settees was pre- 
served and used on Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton work cars. Oakum packing 
was salvaged. 

Hardware was removed in large 
quantities: hinges, locks, and door 
knobs were all reconditioned and sent 
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Pumps from salvaged 


supply lacquer to 


to stock. All brass fasteners were 
saved; those that could be were pre- 
served in their original form, others 
were reduced to metal. Mirrors that 
were in good shape were used in dif- 
ferent buildings; defective ones were 
sent to the glass plant and used as 
cullet in the production of new glass. 
Cabin windows of standard size were 
saved and used in construction work; 
all other glass including porthole 
windows and picture frames was re- 
melted as cullet. 

Electricians removed all electrical 
fixtures. Navigation instruments were 
saved whenever found. Most of them, 
however, had been removed before ar- 
rival at Fordson. Engine room con- 
trol systems were saved intact. 

Forty to 50 steam and oil gages 
were salvaged from each ship; they 
were reconditioned and sent to power 
stock. Pumps of different sizes and 
purposes were recovered in large num- 
bers. Steam injectors and_ ejectors 
were salvaged. Ice machines were 
Saved as such. 

Globes, lights, wash. basins and 
lanterns all went to stock for future 


use; coffee urns, galley stoves and 
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ships are 
the body line at Fordson 


kitchen utensils were used in small 
quantities at the company’s lumber 
camps; some scales were reconditioned 
and used in the Ford commissaries; 
eight meat chopping blocks were used 
in the commissaries; signal flags were 
cleaned and the cloth used for dif- 
ferent purposes. 

Cork taken from ice boxes and in 
small quantities from crews’ quar- 
ters was preserved and put to various 
uses; much of it was sent to the 
Iron it was 


Mountain plant where 





now used to 


used as dry kiln in- 
sulation. Asbestos 
was cut from the 
pipes and boilers. It 
was sent to a 
special asbestos 
plant where it was 
ground and molded 
into new blocks. Oil 
recovered from the 
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engine room fuel-oil tanks and the 
storm-oil tanks was sent to the oil 
salvage department and_ reclaimed. 


Paint was found in many ships’ store- 
It was reclaimed. 


rooms. 

Six or seven ventilators were re- 
conditioned and sent to the commis- 
sary at the Lincoln plant. Others 
were sent to the fabricating shop 
where they were recovered as tin. 
Screen from the ships was in poor 
condition and was remelted. Metal 
ladderways were preserved as_ such 
and used in_ construction. Scuff 


plates were put to the same use. 
Bracket steps on the smoke stacks 


were used as fire ladder. Port-hole 
lids were remelted for their brass. 
Steering wheels were. stored. ‘The 


brass sprocket chains, cams and pul- 


leys of the steering apparatus were 
all preserved and put to different 
uses. 

Steel cable which was in good con- 
dition was saved intact. Frayed 
cable was remelted. Towing hawsers 
were put to various uses. Those in 
good shape were saved intact; others 
were unstranded to make twine; still 
others were chopped off for use as 
seat cushion packing. 

All pipe was removed without cut- 
ting and sent to a special pipe sal- 
vage department for reclaiming. 
Masts were burned off at the deck 
line, the rivets cut out, the wood parts 
dismantled and the outer shells rolled 
into sheet steel. Winches and wind- 





Salvaged gratings, stairways and railings from 
ships in service in the stockroom at Fordson 


lasses were removed and sent to 
storage. 

One hundred _ seventy-eight men 
were employed at the wood dock, not 
including those engaged in the re- 
moving of pipe and electrical fixtures. 
They stripped a ship of everything 
that could be loosened and moved 
readily. By the time a vessel was 
ready to be moved to its place on the 
main dismantling dock it had been 
fairly well cleared to the hull of all 
useful material. 

(The fourth 


presented in an 


installment will be 
early issue). 

One of the newest uses of nickel 
steel is for steam boilers which op- 
erate under pressures of 350 to 500 
pounds per square inch. 
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Graphitization of White 
Iron Discussed 
(Concluded irom Page 571) 
about equivalent to a reheating tem- 
perature of 640 degrees Cent. 


about 16 days. 


All of the graphitization produced 


in about 70 of these brief experi- 
ments resulted in the formation of 
the so-called temper carbon patches 


for 


without the formation of flake graph- 


ite. 

From a study of the results of the 
various heat treatments carried out, 
the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. This and previous experiments 
have shown that graphitization will 
proceed on annealing below’ the 
without formation of flake graphite. 


lower transfomation point. 
2. Graphitization on annealing pro- 


gressed most rapidly in specimens 


Picture Sent by Wire Speeds 
Delivery of Steel 
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T WAS 3:30 p. m. 


American Telegraph & Telephone Co.’s special 
panted into the Chicago 


messenger 


on a recent day 


all nockwelt 


til 
oniesé® *~ 


[a-208® yiiinois 
ame 


snip 8 


when the 


plant of 


which had been held at a _ tempera- 
ture above the critical for the great- 
est length of time (4 hours) before 
the oil quenching. On _ microscopic 
examination of these quenched pieces 
graphite particles could be de. 
tected with the microscope. 

3. Small particles of cementite 
will on annealing easier 
than particles of a larger size. The 
agglomeration of cementite particles 
tempering steel of 0.40 per cent 
0.20 per cent silicon, below 
the lower critical point must take 
place by the diffusion of carbon 
atoms with the result that the small 
particles of cementite unite in the 
formation of larger ones and produce 
pearlite. In the case of 

higher carbon and 

white cast iron, the 
probably in the pres- 
and metallic 
and agglomerate about a 
nucleus. This work shows 
possible to have carbon 


no 


decompose 


on 


carbon, 


a granular 
iron alloys of 
silicon, such as 
carbon atoms, 


ence of gases oxides, 
diffuse 


graphite 


that it is 
diffuse from cementite particles. 
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Joseph T. Ryerson & Son with a telephotograph 06 Bieiill 
and a telegraphic order. 

The Sinclair Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
in urgent need of reinforcing material for build- 
ing a large reservoir at La Rose, Ill. The order 
called for 1890 reinforcing bars with 1100 bends, 
7300 bar ties, and 14 rolls of wire mesh. It had 
been given to W. T. Branson, Tulsa representative 
of the Ryerson company, for personal and quickest 
possible action. 

As the order was in the form of a blue print 
with sketches of the bends, it could not be trans- 
mitted by telephone. It was late in the day, so 
Branson taxied to the Tulsa station, where he 
dispatched the order and sketch on the fast mail 
train to St. Louis. The order was received at the 
St. Louis plant in the morning. As La Rose 
could be served quicker from Chicago, the order 
was immediately telephotographed to the Ryerson 
Chicago plant. 

The accuracy of wired photographs makes check- 
ing or confirmation unnecessary. The reinforcing- 
steel department wrote up the order in the usual 
way and copies were in the shop at once. The 
bonus time chart showed 3.1 hours’ shearing time, 
and 3.5 hours’ bending time, but crews doubled up 
and in one hour and 25 minutes the material was ready. 
In the meantime the traffic department had lined up a car 
and in 30 minutes more the reinforcing material for the 
Sinclair job was moving out of the plant. 
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The car reached 
the 


Fe railroad, and left Chicago that night. 


La Rose at 5:20 in the morning, ready for use in 
reservoir that day. 

This is the first reported use of the telephotograph for 
speeding steel delivery and points the way to more general 
use of this new aid to industry. The accompanying il- 


lustrations show the telephotograph and telegram as sent. 


The car number and routing were then wired to the 
Ryerson-St. Louis plant for advising the customer. The 
carload was switched from the Pennsylvania to the Santa 


ur 
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May Standardize Machinery Color 


individual inquiries are in sight, but 


in the next four months, it is certain 
that orders in 1928 will surpass those 


tivity and the assumption is that 
good business is in prospect for the 
No large 





CCORDING to information being heard that many companies in 

which is available at this eight months have consummated as_ with better operations in automotive 
time, it is estimated that Au- much or more business than in all lines and the usual upturn in general 
gust sales of machine tools dropped of last year. The volume for manufacturing, a great number of 
somewhat from the level which ob- 1927 was not a record but it was sat- small orders is expected to keep 

tained during the two preceding isfactory, thus it may be taken for order books well filled. 
months. On the other hand, the granted that manufacturers’ and The question of color now is of 
August business was considerably dealers will find no serious complaint concern to the builders and users of 
better than that booked in the same for the current year machine tools. Demand for color in 
month one year ago. The fall months normally show a_ this industry has been coincident with 
Regardless of what may happen revival of trade in most lines of ac- the increased use of color in auto- 


mobiles and typewriters, although ap- 
parently not a result of it. Whereas. 


(Concluded on Page 615) 




































taken in 1927. Already, reports are four months yet to come. 
PTSD PEEL EeePC OLOL PUL OPULOA CEC O POL HTTP TTR TULLE EURO UTceGcCr OTTER eee TULUDEOUENLEQEAYONTOAAHAEQD ENON ULEAD EAE AEE Tt 
Iron Trade Review’s Calendar of New Equi t 
: Date 
No. Item Builder Comment Described 
197. Regulator ............ Alexander Milburn Co. .. < ROCUOR: RE UGRION Tie EMI | oi ccs ceccetisnncnntersrcrislcccsegslesbiabnetinnalias Aug. 9 
198. Belt conveyor idler Fairfield Engineering Co. .... Interchangeable rollers  ......s.scccsseoseseseees satessenny A oe 
199. Portable cooling fan .. Peerless Electric Co. .... .... For industrial use; 18-inch diameter .... Aug. 9 
200. Welding torch .Air Reduction Sales Co. ......... soos kskemre wise s Low tiiimi-mnebel Weld cscecccdsccccssnsinesitecccotsentianscsases Aug. 9 
201. Dinkey controller ... Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. .s Welded steel frame; improved ventilation ............ccccc:cccceeesees Aug. 9 
202. Radiation pyrometer .. Colonial Supply Co. ; ... Poeket size; high sensitivity ...... Sen Soe Aug. 9 
Mee «AIP MOCO NOME ois ccescccecceccccsescceess Ingersoll-Rand Co. ...... ..20,000- pound capacity ; equipped with "safety brake .. Aug. 9 
204. Metal punch ....... ... Whitney Metal Tool Co. er Roliorsbemriem 5 eeGrsG Ge vecicseccevsttnecncssadgeicsosscccccucsivectastans Aug. 9 
205. King bolt pilot ... soccer POOR, “A BUC COG. | ccstscsvecivasccanccsvanmcad For use as extension on expansion reamers ..... Aug. 9 
206. Power presses ... «American Can Co. ...... ‘aka «High production; six engaging point clutch ... Aug. 9 
207. Grinder and snagger .. United States Electrical Tool Co... ...High speeds; direct or alternating current ..... Aug. 16 
208. Control panel ....... ..General Electric Co. : «Used with motor-generator battery charger ... Aug. 16 
209. Signal relay ....... ..General Electric Co. ......... ..«Warns of power failure or voltage drop........... Aug. 16 
210. Journal turning lathe ... Niles Tool Works Co. . ...For double quartering and crankpin turning... 
Bees 6©Cable elip. ..........0. «Eureka Metal Products Corp. cusovede DS GARE ERINONES 1 SINT. uc, pn ssocadshovrehccdcderenesvinnsins 
212. Ladle gearing ..... si WUE SIND > Scotcenajadces deans saenenisnsnschcenckacnniee Rall bearings; cast-steel housing ...... 
218. Connecting rod borer Niles Tool Works Co. ..For boring and facing operations .. 
214. Electric motor . Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ........c.cc:cscscssseecees Totally enclosed and fan-cooled.......... 
215. Car wheel lathe ..Niles Tool Woks Co. .... ns AERO CRE - OTTER CRITI aigccsns civicttiniirsnnscsiiaicobigdunaiptiantealateecone 
216. Disk sander ..... “United States Electrical Tool Co. ... Portable electric; ball bearing construction ........ ow ee 
217. Vertical-spindle grinder ‘ .Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. cssstseeeee VePtical, horizontal and double slide adjustments............. Aug. 23 
218. Electric handsaw . .. Wappat Gear Works Inc. ...Equipped with safety guard; 2-inch cutting capacity... Aug. 23 
219. Strip coiler .............. ee a eo ee ee ern .. Straight-line drive arranZeMent .............ccccccccececessereeceeesereees Aug. 23 
220. Electrode holder socsse RMEROD: — WHORGETIEE [OIIING.. = inteeisscescesconioviens Minimizes arcing and overheating ..... ‘ Aug. 30 
221. Pneumatic riveter ..Hanna Engineering Works ..Exerts 1-ton pressure; weighs 15 pounds ; Aug. 30 
222. Steam valves ee, | Re ee ies. Sees sevoee DD02POUNA WOPKING PTESSUTES ........cccscccrcesccccsscscsrrssssosees Sept. 6 
I 228. Roll lathe e .Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. ...... <ovecne MOGRRAMI EOE HRUENE | ENE, DIEING ai. .s0000c:a-scasuyasssosicsisseovereniaatecoeiamneushien Sept. 6 
ee 224. Hydraulic punch ..Hydraulie Tool Works.......... ck SphieNae WIRE TAMA CTO OOOE oc casicxcereovescaghuctecrtesanansbtageonceeneaanioon Sept. 6 
- ; 225. Milling machine .Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co...... .. Vertical-spindle type; belt or direct-motor drive............ccceee Sept. 6 
226. Riveting hammer ..I Ingersoll-Rand Co. ae .... Made in four sizes with two types of handles..............ccccceceeeceeesees Sept. 6 
227. Sand digger ..... ‘ ..Clark Tructractor Co.... wee 9-foot bucket mounted on gasoline tractOTr .......cccccccecccsseeesesesees Sept. 6 
228. Are welder ...... sy LARSEN Io jenincas seccarscetsncackateseel For welding heondis Of tamks .....:c0ccccescssoessssesscsatosessepsecsiiasnesueltenserstes Sept. 6 
229. Floodlight ...... ....Prest-O-Lite Co. Ince........ For attaching to acetylene tanks ...........:.:cscscssssceereeeeeteersnceenenennenees Sept. 6 
230. Metal punch . Whitney Metal Tool Co de oc DWV. BIMOR S GOCIEMTORE GOBER <cececccescecsescccessssncssqensssesminteeanniumtesta Sept. 6 
OY SS eae Beare Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.. ...Increased speed; four-cylinder air MOtOT ............::ccccccceereeteeeeseees Sept. 6 
232. Sandblast helmet . ..Pangborn Corp. . Ventilation controlled by Operator ............ccccscssccceceescccesesecsescseesens Sept. 6 
E RMU TQLNA NAEP UGASHA NA MAANADATUULDASGOAAUUAOUAEUOSOONENAUUUEEOEUSTQOUU IUD EUESUAUO UEC EE URRMSUOOAUEE UTERO EUAN APNEA EEN TUT LLL Ll 
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No. 222—Valve with renewable disk 


Renewable Disks in New 
Bronze Valves 














250 pounds steam working pressures. 
Models include globe, angle, cross and 
horizontal and angle check patterns 
furnished screwed or flanged in sizes 
ranging from %-inch to 2-inch. The 
globe, angle and patterns are 
furnished with renewable seat rings. 
As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the bonnet screws over the 
body, a construction which is said to 
add strength to the assembly. A 


cross 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White, 
<a> New York, announce a new 

line of bronze valves with 
No.222 = 

renewable resilient disks for 


bronze gland which aids in preventing 
leaking around the spindle, a deep 
stuffing box packed with asbestos 
ring packing and a manganese bronze 
spindle are other features of the 
globe, angle and cross valves. 


Roller Bearings Feature 
of Lathe Design 


Mackintosh-Hemphill 
<p> | 


Twelfth and Etna 
No. 
fens 223 direct 


Pittsburgh, recently 
motor-driven, lathes 


completed two new 
heavy-duty 
equipped with roller bearings on all 
gear shafts, a new departure in roll 
lathe design. This use of roller bear- 
ings on all gear shafts is said to in- 
sure alignment of gears at all times, 
thereby minimizing chatter and wear. 
The head stock of the lathe shown in 
the accompanying illustration is 
equipped with roller bearings and pro- 


0% 
streets, 
has 





roll 


vided with oil spray lubrication for 
the gear teeth and pressure grease 
lubrication for the _ bearings. The 


motor is mounted directly on the head 
stock and is connected to the head 
stock drive through a flexible 
ling. The lathe is capable of turn- 
ing simultaneously each 8 
feet 6 inches long and 36 inches maxi- 


coup- 
two rolls, 


mum diameter. 


Power and Light Weight 
Combined in Punch 


——__ Hydraulic Tool Works, 
<Qp» | Island road and_ Botanic 
| | avenue, Philadelphia, has 
| No.224 | placed on the market a 





portable, hydraulic punch weighing 
only 55 pounds. The accompanying 
illustration shows the punch operating 


upon an 8-inch 50-pound H-section. 

















No. 223—-Heavy-duty roll lathe equipped with roller bearings 

















No. 224—Light hydraulic punch 


The device will punch a _ 13/16-inch 
diameter hole or a %-inch square 
hole through a plate % inch in thick- 
Due to its light weight the 
punch can be transported and oper- 
ated by one man; the punching is ac- 
handpower applied to 


ness. 


complished by 


the pump handle. The pressure me- 
dium is oil which also lubricates all 
the working parts. The tool is also 


furnished with a standard angle plate 
attachment which adapts it for 
tionary mounting on a floor or bench. 
Height is 9% inches; length 8% 
inches, and breadth 7 inches. 


sta- 


Milling Machine Has Two 
Operating Positions 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
<Qp> Providence, R. I., recently 
No. 225 has introduced a_ further 

addition to its line of mill- 
ing machines, a vertical-spindle mill- 
ing machine. The machine is entirely 
gear driven with anti-friction bearings 
from driving pulley to spindle and in 
the feed and power travel mechanisms. 
Two 





operating positions are provided 
with all levers controlling the opera- 
tion of the machine available from 
either position. One of the important 
the disengage- 
ment of the power fast travel with 
the simultaneous engagement of the 
cutting feed without any attention on 
the of the operator. Automatic 
lubrication with filtered oil is pro- 
vided for all mechanisms’ within 
the column and the driving pulley. 
The knee assembly is also automatic- 


features is automatic 


part 


ally oiled by a separate pump installed 


in the knee for this purpose.. 


Riveting Hammers Built 
in Four Sizes 
oa Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
<Q» New York, recently 
No.226 has placed on the market 

a new line of riveting ham- 
mers, manufactured in four sizes with 
5, 6, 8 and 9-inch strokes. A new 

(Concluded on Page 614) 
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Editorials 














Who Will Solve the Farm Problem? 


ECONCILING historical differences between 
the urban and farm populations of the coun- 
try may appear as difficult as the smooth- 

ing out of relations between capital and labor, 
something once considered impossible. That great 
progress has been made toward the solution of 
poth problems, however, there can be no doubt. 
The capital-labor question was considered of 
primary importance politically some years ago, 
but now that the two have viewed their interests 
as identical, political parties no longer push it as 
a major issue. “The farm problem” now is in 
the front rank for attention, and it will be in- 
teresting to see how it is “solved.” 

Two schools of thought are concentrating on 
how to relieve the difficulty of the American 
farmer. One is represented by the politicians 
who see no other method than to supply some 
artificial financial stimulus. The other is com- 
posed of a group of engineer-economists, who re- 
fuse to raise any false hopes or structures, but 
who seek to apply sound principles. They are at- 
tacking the problem as they would that of any 
other business enterprise, from the standpoint of 
production and distribution, thereby enabling the 
farmer to regain his economic footing instead of 
imbuing him with a spirit of dependence. The 
leading article in this issue gives an insight into 
how the agricultural engineers are contributing 
toward the success of the farmer. 

As in many other industries, steel included, 
mechanization is way ahead of distribution, and 
the solution of the latter problem depends on a 
type totally different from the politicians who can 
only suggest a subsidy. Better business methods 
on the farm, plus better distribution, whereby the 
farmer will regulate the flow of his goods to mar- 
ket and obtain a larger percentage of the price 
paid by the consumer—these are the things he 
must look to for the solution of his problem. 








Price Movement Reflects Good Business 
N INTERESTING bit of market history has 
A been written in the reports of the pig iron 
price movement, as published recently in 

IRON TRADE REVIEW, showing the pivotal position 
of the western Ohio, Indiana and Michigan dis- 
tricts. Prices were in a rut for months, while 
business was fairly good and furnace stocks were 
being reduced. Finally came the turning point. 
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Blast furnaces in Cleveland raised their price 
for delivery in outside territory, meaning princi- 
pally southern Ohio, western Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. Competition from this source easing, 
lake furnaces west of Cleveland obtained more 
for their iron. This gave Chicago furnaces the 
opportunity to raise their prices. St. Louis, feel- 
ing less competition, advanced. Birmingham, find- 
ing the market along the Ohio river stronger by 
reason of the action of the lake furnaces, asked 
more. Buffalo furnaces followed suit. Valley 
makers were among the last to get into step. With 
a higher valley price, Cleveland furnaces are pre- 
pared to ask more for local delivery, and prob- 
ably more again for outside shipment. 


And thus the cycle was completed, all within 
ten days, after prices had been stationary for 
months. An arbitrary attempt at artificial stimu- 
lation of prices could not have had such an effect. 
If all makers were not obtaining substantial vol- 
ume of business the chain would have been broken 
at its weakest link. It is proof of the generally 
satisfactory market conditions, in iron and steel. 





World Industrial Conditions Saner 


TTENTION was called in the July 19 issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW to the steadily dimin- 
ishing number of labor disputes in the 

United States. The opinion was expressed that 
a better appreciation of the economic loss involved 
is serving to check the outbreak of strikes. The 
tendency is not only pronounced in the United 
States, but is world wide. In the leading coun- 
tries a remarkable decline in strikes and _ lock- 
outs is noted since 1919 and 1920. As the world 
has returned to work after the great war, in- 
dustrial relations have become more peaceful. 

In the United States only three persons per 
thousand of population were involved in strikes 
or lockouts in 1927, as against 40 in 1919; in 
Great Britain only two as against 63 in 1919; in 
France only two against 37 in 1920; in Ger- 
many six against 135 in 1920; in Belgium five 
compared with 40 in 1920; in the Netherlands two 
compared with ten in 1920, and in Canada two 
against 16 in 1919. In only one country from 
which the National Industrial Conference board 
has succeeded in obtaining data is this general 
rule reversed. The number of strikes and lock- 
outs in Australia has increased. 


The greatest industrial strike in any of the 
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countries in the period under review occurred in 
Germany in 1920, with 8,323,977 workers affected. 
The general strike in Great Britain in 1926 is 
officially estimated as having involved 3,000,000 
workers. 

Comparing the number of industrial disputes 
in the world today with those of 1919 and 1920, 
when turmoil was at its peak, may tend to give 
an exaggerated view of the stability of present 
relations. Nevertheless, such a sharp decline in 
labor disputes is a sure indication that more 
rational industrial conditions prevail. Where is 
bolshevism today? 





“Cheap Labor” vs. Low Costs 
ON’T confuse “cheap labor’ with low pro- 
duction costs. China has a surplus of cheap 
labor, and therefore is referred to some- 
times as a country of having special advantages. 
Let us see how the cheap Chinese labor com- 
pares with American machinery, in production. 

A series of studies of industrial problems in 
China, published by the Chinese government 
bureau of economic information, includes an ar- 
ticle on the iron and steel industry in that coun- 
try. Considering all items of cost, at some of 
the largest plants, direct wages constituted the 
smallest percentage. Raw materials were 990 
times the cost of direct labor. 

The cost of producing a ton of iron ore with 
labor of this class was approximately $2.80. Trans- 
portation brought the cost at the works to about 
$4 a ton. In the Lake Superior iron ore trade 
standard Mesabi nonbessemer ore is sold at $2.46 
a ton, at the mine, 34 cents less than it costs the 
Chinese to produce a ton. The price of the Mes- 
abi ore is $4.25, delivered at lower lake ports. 

Could there be a more striking example of the 
advantages of labor-saving machinery? The iron 
ore people in the Lake Superior district will be 
interested in this—they get less for their product 
than do the Chinese! 





Short Day Has Unexpected Effect 
A DOPTION of the eight-hour day is not as 


simple a matter in Europe as it has proven 

in the United States. Here the worker 
wanted the added hours for other purposes than 
work. In Europe he wants the work and the 
remuneration that comes from it. 

In Belgium attempts to enforce the rule 
stringently have resulted, according to L’Echo de 
la Bourse, in many workers taking supplementary 
jobs and usually at less rates of pay than regu- 
lar workers. This works out eventually for a 
lower scale of wages and poorer living conditions 
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for the working classes for whose benefit the 
shorter day is planned. 

This is a result not foreseen by its sponsors 
and application of the rule should be modified, 
in the opinion of observers there. Probably the 
difficulty will be worked out in time without the 
harm that now threatens. It is a similar case 
to the experience of Americans employing labor 
in tropical countries at higher wages than those 
prevailing in the vicinity. The result usually is 
that the workers put in only a day or two a week 
as their earnings in that time equal a full week 
at usual rates, and that is all they need. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Fixing Precision Value for the Inch 


CCEPTING the value of international meter as 
A 1,553,164.13 waves of the red rays of cadmium, and 
accepting the conversion factor of inch — 25.4 
millimeters, would give the number of light waves in 
the inch by simple multiplication: 394,503,689.02. Insert- 
ing the decimal place, this is 39450.368902 wave lengths 
in an inch. 

The question arises of how many figures 
are necessary, and this is arrived at practically when we 
remember there are 12 inches in a foot and 3 feet in a 
yard. The number 12 immediately suggests that the 
decimal 0.368802 is very near to one-third using which 
makes 394501/3 wave lengths in an inch. Multiplying 
by 12 gives the number of wave lengths in a foot as 
473,404, even; and multiplying this again by three gives 
the number of waves in a yard as 1,420,212, also an even 


significant 


number. 

It would seem advisable to recommend that the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada and the other British com- 
monwealths, accept the value of international meter of 
1,553,164.13 wave lengths, and then agree on the con- 
version factor of 1 inch equals 25.4 millimeters for prac- 
tical use, and further agree on establishing the wave 
length value of the inch as 39540 1/3 waves as basic. 

It is seen that this will act to give the inch its precise 
value and relative status which all desire so urgently. 

In the United States the acceptance of such a proposal 
would probably remove much of the opposition to the 
order, approved by the secretary of the treasury in 1893, 
which is claimed to have given the metric standards an 
authority which congress has never intended for them. 

This would not only pave the way for accord between 
Britain and America, but would also bring scientists 
and manufacturers and the government departments in 
the United States itself to a better mutual understanding. 

The acceptance of this proposal should be followed by 
the making of physical standards for the foot, yard, etc., 
having at least the same degree of refinement as the 
present metric standards. These could then be used as 
fundamental without conversion from metric when com- 
paring industrial standards, and also as a basis for 
whatever precision work on length standards is done. 

LUTHER D. BURLINGAME, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
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ie E. L. SHANER, Editor. 7. D. PEASE, Advertising Director. F. F. LIGHT, Circulation Manager. 
the one - EW and interesting developments in farm im- 
the Ci ; ., N plements are featured in the leading article in 
al this issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. Many read- 
an ers do not know that when agricultural engineers find 
val it impossible to design machines to meet the peculi- 
‘a arities of certain plants, the characteristics of those 
plants are being changed, through processes of hy- 
ek bridization, to accommodate them to practical equip- 
ek ment. The rapid tendency toward developing “non- . 
» SN stomach” uses for agricultural products, and to | 











Adstting Germ Baslontak 44 Solel Ghideediady. manufacture them into various materials, also is de- 
—, Page 565. veloping new machines and new methods. 
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Steel Quotations Point Higher 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


HE most important development in the iron 

and steel trade in recent weeks has been the 

strengthening tendency of prices. This move- 
ment is now being reflected in IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW’S composite market average of 14 iron and 
steel products. The index touched its low point 
in the first week of August. It has been rising 
steadily since. Steel company profits should 
benefit. 


T THE beginning of August the composite 
average stood at $34.89 a ton. This com- 
pared with $35.23 in January, and with $36.25 
one year before. The level of iron and steel 
prices at the August low was only 32 per cent 
over the 1913 average. Actually it was the lowest 
point reached since 1916, except for a few months 
in the depression years of 1921 and 1922. 


HERE are many indications that prices of 

iron and steel have fallen too far. In the 
first place they are out of line with all industrial 
prices which stand about 50 per cent over the 
1913 level. Secondly, earnings of iron and steel 
companies, at about 5 per cent on invested capital, 
have been notoriously low despite large volumes 
of output. 
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NCREASINGLY efficient production methods 

have partly offset declining prices in the steel 
industry. In other words, the benefits to the in- 
dustry from the many millions expended for im- 
proved methods have been negative. While earn- 
ings have not been improved, prodigious losses 
have been averted. 


HERE seems now to be a better under- 

standing on the part of steel consumers that 
prices have been too low. This is helping to 
lessen some of the resistance against reasonable 
advances. The most important factor, however, 
is that demand has expanded on a large scale. 
In some lines the productive facilities of the mills 
are being taxed to the limit to supply needs of 
the consumers. 


HE appearance of such a condition as this 

in the midst of the normally dull season, is 
very instructive. It indicates that perhaps after 
all the surplus of steel capacity is none too great 
for all emergencies. This is impressing buyers 
more than any other argument in the justice of 
firmer prices, while it is giving sellers more faith 
in their ability to maintain fair price levels for 
their products. 
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FOUNDRY PIG IRON MARKET 
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Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham 
Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Chicago 
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Foundry Pig Iron Market 


OUNDRY pig iron has taken an upward 

turn. The August average for No. 2 
foundry, Chicago, was $17.75 compared with 
$17.60 a ton in July. The quotation appar- 
ently struck bottom at $17.50 a ton during 
August and rebounded during the last week 
to $18. Southern No. 2, Birmingham, like- 
wise rebounded from a low point of $15.50 
in August to a quotation of $16.25 a ton 
during the last week of the month. One 
year ago Chicago iron was quoted at $19.50 
and southern iron at $17.25. 


Steel Price Parity 


HE spread between basic pig iron and 

finished steel is, greater now than at 
any time in recent months. Some further 
advance for pig iron is indicated. With a 
quotation of $16 a ton for basic iron and 
$38 a ton for steel bars, Pittsburgh, there is 
a spread of $22. This compares with a dif- 
ference of $15.74 one year ago when basic 
iron was quoted at $20.26 a ton and steel 
bars at $36. In January of this year with 
steel bars at $37 and pig iron at $17 the 
spread was $20. 
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Iron and Steel Foreign Trade Cost of Living 
URING July there were declines for both INCE the decline in the cost of living 
exports and imports of iron and steel from the level of January, there has 
products. Exports for the month of 253,336 been very little fluctuation in the index as 
tons compared with 262,052 tons in June and compiled by the National Industrial Confer- 
with 190,502 tons in July, 1927. Imports ence board. The index for July shows a 
amounted to 47,830 tons as against 65,819 small upward turn compared with the index 
tons in the preceding month and 61,112 tons number standing at 161.1 compared with 
in July one year ago. Exports for seven 160.9 one month before. One year ago the 
months were 1,612,078 tons compared with index stood at 162.2. The most important 
1,323,969 tons for the like period one year changes in living cost items have been the 
ago. Imports in that period of 437,725 tons recession in rent with some decline in the 
compared with 442,469 tons in 1927. cost of fuel and lighting. 
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Employment Index 

HE hot weather season this year brought 

less than the customary decline in em- 
ployment. This is indicated by the employ- 
ment index compiled by the Federal Reserve 
board. This index shows that general fac- 
tory employment in July stood at an index 
of 88.5 against 89.6 one month before. Iron 
and steel index of employment stood at 84.6 
in July compared with 85 one month be- 
fore. The general trend of employment over 
recent months has been upward compared 


with decline a year ago. 


Industrial Production 


HE index of industrial production ap- 

parently touched its low point in June. 
July brought an appreciable recovery. The 
index compiled by the Federal Reserve 
board, which makes allowance for seasonal 
variations advanced in July to 109 against 
108 one month before. Production of steel, 
bituminous coal, petroleum, automobiles and 
footwear was larger in July than in June. 
Activity in textile mills, meat packing and 
some other lines declined slightly during the 
month. 
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Steel Prices, Tonnage, Near a Test 


New Quotations Up to Buyers, While Volume Rests with Fall Pickup— 
August Pig Iron Output Rises Slightly—Iron Prices Holding 


summer in an unusually strong position, 

are approaching a test. After this week steel 
bars, plates and shapes are to cost $2 per ton 
more. Fourth quarter contracts for sheets, strip 
and other finished products will shortly be solicited 
at higher prices. Advances announced by pro- 
ducers in recent weeks have strengthened the 
market sentimentally, but now they must undergo 
the pressure of buyers. 


Market Strength Will Be Weighed 


hse prices and tonnage, both emerging from 


Not for several years, if ever, have many pro- 
ducers experienced a July and August of such 
proportions in bookings and production. It has 
been generally believed that this material was 
passing directly into consumption, represented an 
expansion of summer rather than an anticipation 
of fall requirements, and was not artificially 
stimulated by the threat of higher prices. Now, 
with the summer holidays and vacations past 
and business supposedly normal, the sureness of 
the market’s footing will soon be revealed. 

Labor day caused little impairment of steel pro- 


duction. On a daily basis new business, though 
featureless, has been equal to the August rate. 
The aggregate of small orders from widely di- 
versified sources is surprisingly high, while 
tonnage requirements from the automotive in- 
dustry hold up as increased schedules of some 
manufacturers offset the curtailment of others. 
Several important pipe lines, one requiring 42,- 
000 tons, may be placed this week. As the mills 
acquire moderate backlogs they are able to sched- 
ule rollings more economically. 

Pig iron has kept step with this buoyancy in 
steel by registering an increase in production in 
August, thereby reversing the downtrend since 
May. With a daily rate of 101,161 tons, August 
gained 2 per cent over the 99,120 tons of July 
and 6 per cent over the 95,183 tons of last Au- 
gust. The August total of 3,136,008 tons com- 
pares with 3,072,711 tons in July and 2,950,674 
tons in.August, 1927. 


Eight-Month Total Little Behind 1927 


The gap between last year’s production is rap- 
idly being closed, the eight-month total for 1928 










Sept. 5 August June Sept. 
1928 1928 1928 1927 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, del., Pittsburgh.....................0 $18.76 18.76 18.76 19.86 
IIL MURINE osc aniecliatsiiisiaiabheniintedeniereibebreesoes 16.00 16.00 15.81 17.15 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. ................ 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.75 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh. .. 18.51 18.26 18.61 19.26 
No.2 foundry, Chicago 18.00 17.60 18.00 19.50 


16.25 15.65 15.90 17.25 
19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 


*Southern No. 2, Birmingham..... 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 





**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phil 20.76 20.76 21.26 21.01 
Malleable valley. ..........ccccece++ ws. eee 17.00 17.00 17.50 
Malleable, Chicago  ................++ .. 18.00 17.60 18.00 19.50 
Lake Superior charcoal! del. Chicago........ 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh.............. 18.01 18.01 18.76 18.76 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.............. 109.79 109.79 109.79 94.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens ...........00:.000+ 2.75 2.75 2.60 2.85 
Connellsville, foundry, OVensS..............:.00+0. 3.75 3.75 3.50 4.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown...... 33.00 33.00 32.60 33.90 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 33.00 32.20 33.50 33.90 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh .............. 32.00 32.00 32.50 33.00 
PE BOW TORE, PURGRETN ccccescrcceecesscceccesctsoses 42.00 42.00 44.00 43.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 






Sept. 5, August June Sept. 
1928 1928 1928 1927 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
De «me 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 
COE TR, CID sree scisescscrnedcteciecactincscocessee 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .............. Spibadkcesblass 2.17 2.17 2.17 2.07 
ID i sisticninacsvieeievenssarcdceitends 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
ON. PIII. i Ducssccccadcnsbsanteervescinesuact 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Shapes, Philadelphia .. ‘ 2.01 2.01 2.06 2.02 
Shapes, Chicago ..............+. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ..... 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.07 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... 6 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.............. 2.65 2.65 2.70 3.00 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh................ 3.50 $3.50 3.55 3.85 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago.................. 2.80 2.80 2.80 8.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago............ 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago........ 3.65 3.65 3.70 4.00 
Plain wire, Pittebur gy .00...0cc00ceccovvecesecesseees 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.40 
Lick. SS, eee 2.55 2.55 2.60 2.55 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.......... 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.50 
SCRAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .............. 15.50 15.00 14.70 15.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 13.00 12.75 18.15 14.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................ 12.75 12.65 12.60 12.20 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ..............:0000 14.50 14.80 15.25 15.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .................scssessee 12.30 12.40 12.70 12.70 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ................:00s0+ 15.00 15.00 14.85 15.20 
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Current Pri for Rolled Steel Product 
PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
STEEL PLATES New York, delivered ...........:.00 2.19¢ to 2.24¢ 
Pittsburgh 1.90 Boston, delivered . ‘..2.265¢ to 2.4l5c SHEETS 
Philadelphia SF Ag a en 2.05¢ to @ ie Pittsburgh, cold finishing......... 2.00¢ to 2.05¢ SHEET MILL BLACK 
New York, del. ..c..cccccoc..,2-125¢e to 2.225¢ Pittsburgh, forging quality........ 2.10¢ to2.15e No. 24, Pittsburgh base. .......... 2.65¢ 
Boston, del. 2.265c to 2.415¢ : RAIL STEEL No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered.. 2.92c to 3.02c 
SCRE CRP 2.00c Chicago Heights ..........cccccsesees 1.85¢c to1.90ce No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.75¢ 
(CRISES. SRR 2.09¢ Eastern mills ........-ssssoseseerosneesssees 1.75¢ No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 2.80¢ 
| ARRAN «tr 2.00 IRON No. 24, Birmingham, base ........ 2.90 
Coatesville, Sparrows Point .... 1.95¢ to 2.00 Chicago .....cccccccscessessessseneecsseeceneees 2.00¢ 
INGER « cv sccchagesvesimeseeesudoneiaceece 2.05¢ New York, delivered ..... . 2.14¢ to 2.24¢ 28, Pitt Le BLACK 
Pacific Coast, Coif. cisccsssssssecssnneee 2.25e Philadelphia, delivered « 2.12¢ to 2.22¢ - - toe ee ee 2.85¢ to 2.90¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined ............. . 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ a a a nad ots a 2.95¢ to 3.00¢ 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES REINFORCING GALVANIZED 
Pittsburgh _........ aS 1.90¢ Pittsburgh, billet  ......c.sssscsse 2.15c No. 24, Pittsburgh, base............ 3.45¢ to 3.55¢ 
Philadelphia, del. «». 2.01¢ to2.1le Chicago, billet .. 2.80¢ to 8.00c No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered.. 3.72c to 3.82¢ 
New York, del w. 2.14¢ to 2.19¢ Chicago, rail steel ......ccccecccccccees 2.00 to 2.60c No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 3.60c 
Boston, del. ............... ..2.265¢ to 2.415¢ Chicago, rail steel, road and No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 3.65¢ 
Chicago .......... corgneestansnsansieastnsinsaeha 2.00c bridge WOrk .........c.scssesssessseseee 1.85¢ to 1.95c No. 24, Birmingham, base ...... 2 3.70¢ 
elas: medrese 5 llama ox gcgenmntat om si BLUE ANNEALED 
SRE PRE 1.95¢ to 2.00c COLD FINISHED STEEL No. 10, Pittsburgh, base* ........ 2.00¢ 
EE EOS LEER 2.05¢ Cold finished steel bars, drawn No. 24, Philadelphia delivered.. 2.22¢ to 2.42¢ 
Pacific Coast, 6.1.1. ..ccccscccccsccessoves 2.35¢ or rolled, Pitts., Chi., ce.l.... 2.20c No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.10¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) No. 10, Chicago, delivered ........ 2.15¢ 
BARS i, OR cemented 2.20c No. 10, Birmingham, base.......... 2.2060 
Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90c “Plus 10 cents for 45 inches or wider. 
— (Dependi 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 
Pittsburgh ER MR 1.90¢ Cel Galdeed aan . —o | ae ees. aon We 
Birmingham 0... 2.05¢ TIN AND TERNE PLATE a ee wr 
Buffalo ........... - 2.00c Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh FURNITURE 
Pacific Coast, ‘eh s ve 2.85c *Tin plate, coke base ...........00 $5.25 No. 24, Grade A, Pittsburgh... 3.80¢ 
INN TN cosas ask cies horde 1.85¢ Gary, Ind., base 19 cents higher. No. 24, Grade B, Pittsburgh... 3.60c 
Cleveland, delivered 1.9214c and 2.04c Long ternes, primes, No. 24...... 4.10c < 
Philadelphia, delivered .............. 2.17¢ to 2.22¢ *Price subject to quantity differentials. (Turn to the following page) 








now standing at 24,719,182 tons, compared with 
25,334,526 tons a year ago. Excepting 1926, Au- 
gust production was the best for that month in 
five years. At the end of the month 182 stacks, 
or three fewer than on July 31, were in blast. 


Steel Cars to Replace Wooden Ones 


Freight car builders are greatly encouraged 
by the edict of the American Railway association 
against the use of wooden equipment after Jan. 1, 
1931. Because of the surplus of cars not all of 
the existing 300,000 wooden cars may be replaced, 
but it is expected that a large part will be. Con- 
sidering that car orders have been averaging 
about 60,000 annually in recent years, several 
active years may be opened up for the car build- 
ing industry. Preliminary estimates placed Au- 
gust awards at 677, compared with 582 in July 
and 1181 last August. Thus far in 1928 only 29,- 
593 cars have been bought, against 45,641 a year 
ago. Chesapeake & Ohio has opened bids on its 
45,500 tons of rails. 

Confidence in the country’s steel requirements 
is evidenced by lower lake steelworks which with- 
in the past week have increased their shipping 
instructions for Lake Superior iron ore this sea- 
son by 500,000 tons. Larger producers in the 
Pittsburgh district are averaging 80 to 85 per 
cent. Chicago steelmak- 
ing operations are un- 
changed at about 80 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Stee) Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 


units a week ago. One additional open-hearth 
furnace has been lighted at Youngstown. Tin 
plate mills in the Mahoning valley have given 
a little ground, both seasonally and because of 
crop damage by storms. Steel corporation units 
are at 76 per cent this week, a loss of one point, 
and the entire industry is at 74 per cent. 


Higher Prices Temper Iron Buying 


Not only were August sales the best of the 
year for many pig iron producers but shipments 
also were heavy enough to reduce stocks at the 
furnaces materially. With order books satis- 
factory, furnace interests are disposed to stand 
firmly on their recent price advances. One re- 
sult has been to scale down buying somewhat. 
August sales of foundry and malleable iron at 
Chicago totaled from 250,000 to 300,000 tons, 
necessitating the blowing-in of two merchant 
stacks shortly. Pittsburgh district producers, 
after much quiet selling, are asking 25 to 50 cents 
more for most grades, and in some cases getting 
it. At Cleveland sales and shipments in August 
were the best of the year and last week’s selling, 
totaling 46,000 tons, was good considering the 
holiday. Heavy sales were made in the East. 

According to cable dispatches from London. 
British orders for iron and steel are small but 
aggregate well. French 
markets are quieter. 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
composite of 14 lead- 


per cent. Only twice Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 

before this year have This week (Sept. 5, 1928)......ccccccccsceseesees $35.11 ing iron and steel prod- 
2a Of the 187 inde Laat weeks GCAmg. BB, 1OBB) vnccisecccccccssscccsicccsscscsscicernsess 35.10 ucts is up 1 cent this 
pendent sheet mills One month ago: CAugust, 1928) iiiiecscccscessccccctiavesasivess 34 9% §=week to $35.11. For 
been active in the Ma” One year ago (September, 1927)..................seas three consecutive weeks 
honing valley; this Ten years ago (September, 1918) .:cccccccuune.6.56 this index has been ris- 
compares with 105 _ Fifteen years ago (September, 1913) ........ccccccccccee 25.55 ‘ing moderately. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, under 38-inch, Pitts. 2.05c to 2.20c 

Hot strip, 3 to 6-inch, Pitts. 1.90c to 2.00c 

Hot strip, 6 to 12-inch, Pitts. 1.80c to 1.90c 

Hot rolled strip, 12 to 24-inch 16 gage and 
heavier, coils or cut lengths, 1.85¢ plate 
basis, or 2.00c blue annealed basis. 

Hot strip, bands, under 3-in., 





TN ae 2.30¢ 
Hot strip, bands, 3 to 6-in. Chi. 2.20c 
Hot strip, bands, 6 to 12-in., Chi. 2.00c 
Hot strip, 12 to 24 in., Chi..... 2.10c 


blue annealed sheet basis. 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 

16 inches and wider by 0.100- 

inch and heavier, base Pitts., 


Cleve., (3 tons and over)...... 2.75c to 2.85c 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 
EET, - Wiliesusdisinibngesscleciionnsthesipinas abate 3.00c to 3.10c 


Quantity extras: 5999 to 2000 pounds, 
0.25¢; 1999 to 1000 pounds, 0.65c. 


ALLOY STEEL 


Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.75c 
Alloy dif- Net, 100 
ferential Ib. bars 
0. 


S.A.E. Series Number 
2000 $3.00 









0.80-1.16 Cr. ..... ino 3.20 
5100 Chrome Spring ot 
faa 120 3.95 
6100 Spring Steel ............. 0.95 3.70 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium.. 1.50 4,25 
Carbon Vanadium ................ 0.95 3.70 


Boiler 
Carload Discounts—Less-carloads 4 points 
Lower—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 


Steel 844 to B3j-inch .......0.....cce-cecsecesecesees 421, 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%%-inch ............ 9 
Seamless hot rolled 3%, to 3%-inch.... 56 


Further discounts of six 5 per cents for 
21,000 pounds or more on lap welded steel. 
On charcoal two 10’s and one 2% on 12,000 
pounds or more. 

COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS 
F.o.b. mill in desirable quantities 
Random length over 5 feet ............55 per cent 
Selected lengths, 1 to 18 feet ........ 53 per cent 


SEE ALSO PRECEDING PAGE 


WIRE PRODUCTS 
To Jobbers in Carloads 


F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Dealers 10 cents per 100 pounds extra 





Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage.. 2.46¢ 
Annealed fence wire ............. 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage.... 3.00¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ................ 2.95¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized 3.20c 
Per 100 Ibs. 
TIE... cpcticiiaebtendnrcenosieriniawsecis $2.55 
Galvanized nails, plus differ. .... 4.55 
Potished SBR PSS  oicicccscccccccosssesses0e 3.00 
Galvanized staples . ............ss0-- 3.25 
Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, 
Sept. 1, 1926 extras apply.... 2.55 


Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high, 7-in. 

bars and 12-in. stays, per 100 

Ss, ED. PH. creciecesieesits $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products 
made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worcester, 
Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 

Six-inch and over, Birming’m..$34.00 to 35.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............. 38.00 to 39.50 
Four-inch, Chicago — .............00+ 46.20 to 47.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago...... 42.20 to 43.20 
Four-inch, New York. ........--.. 41.50 to 42.60 
Six-inch and over, New York.. 37.60 to 38.60 
Standard fittings, Bir. base...... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch base; over 24-inch; plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch butt steel* .......... 62 50%, 
1 to 1%-ineh butt iron. ........ 30 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less, Chicago del., 214 pvints less. 
*To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased on black by 1 point and a supple- 
mentary discount of 5 per cent on galvan- 
ized by 114 points with a supplementary 5 
per cent. 


CHAIN, PILING, CUT NAILS 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills........ 2.70c 
Cut nails, l.c.l. f.o.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 
Chain,, l-in., proof coil, Pitts.... 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh.. 2.25¢ 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 









Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis............ $24.00 to 31.00 
Relay rails, Pitts. 60 to 90 Ib...$22.00to 27.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base 2.75c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7%-inch 

and simalle®, Pitts:....ccccsciscccss. 2.80c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand, job- 

SOUMEIN.  Tocsdrcxsanthaiins doethungiecenioealaitiaadeaaant bore 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ........ As 3.80c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ $43.00 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Birmingham and Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut tRreed xc..ccccsscsscceccee 60 to 70 off 
tolled thread %4x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
SRE es eee 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread  .........cssser 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 34x6 and smaller take 16 
per cent lower list. 


Lag screws 60 to 70 off 





Plow bolts, s. 1-2-3-7 heads 60 to 70 off 
SESE CSE re 2S SE ere 60 to 70 off 
SEER. DRMUID .. -nicsnclchidcaseesidesatehdcnesadebens 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ............. 60 to 70 off 


75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 


Stove bolts, 75 
5 with 2% off in bulk. 


20, 10 and 





SOD TEED snncidadecicesevuitnatbipnssiabasciameniinnvieoendinel 60-5 off 
De A aiiccasnnsviigescedsnsvtin done ctoniond 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON C SCREWS 
TIBOR  ssccsncicosnascrecespiib xttiicinseginenguieesed 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ......... 85-5 o 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
pS RS RS Pe a OE Se 80-10 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller......80-10-10 off 
RIVETS 
Struct., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve.......... 2.80c¢ to 2.90c 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............ 3.00¢ 
**7,-inch and smaller, Pitts......70 and 10 off 
Ce. IMG, ped thnsisveneeattentoness 70 to 70 and 10 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


WASHERS 


Wrought, c.]., Pitts. dist............ $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist...... 

RANGES "ED MIEN * deco cconsccovyescecncosniicenicosens 5-5 
RAB ST CORIIGEG, acces ecciviicccosesicecnsens este 





Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Prices Per gross ton 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 









Pittsburgh, open-hearth .......... $32.00 to 33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .......... «-. 832.00 to 33.00 
Youngstown  ......c....s0000+ ik 32.00 
Cleveland _......... oak 33.00 
Philadelphia ... . 37.80 to 38.80 
ee .-. 32.00 to 33.00 
Forging, Chicago ... iitetesie 38.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .................... 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ................ 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh noes 00 to 33.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
Cleveland _............... . 32.50 to 33.00 
SINE: “Kids cncn.vospiphidiinscbeusbdiensotevsens 35.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........$32.00 to 33.00 
WIRE RODS" 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland ................ $42.00 
RUINS 50.5 coccissinansiiebcaidioeebtulien Shnteues 45.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............. 1.85c to 1.90¢ 


IRON ORE 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 5114%.... $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 51144% ......... 4.40 
Old range nonbessemer 5114% 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5114%...... 4.25 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-63%...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 58 
SD BB COE sicccicscccrtcitanicserne 
FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic 
ports 


nominal 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% iron, 6-8% manganese.. 11.00 
North African low phosphorus 10.00 to 11.00 
Swedish foundry or basic, 65%—none offered 
Spanish ard North African 
basic, 50 to 60 per cent ........ 8.50 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 8.5 


MANGANESE ORE ‘ 


Prices do not include duty of 1 cent per 
pound of metallic manganese contained. 


to 10.00 
Oto 9.00 






III Aditiasctetanmmepbenetinsbipesedenned 36 to 38 cents 
MEINE: <sscaalcnccguvabandencicucrereevtesssuiencess 36 to 38 cents 
Caucasian (53-55 per cent) ....38 to 40 cents 


FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton....$16.50 to 17.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid, east. tidewater, net ton 15.50 


REFRACTORIES 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 

First Quality 


$43.00 to 46.00 
. 48.00 to 46.00 
- 43.00 to 46.00 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio ...... 









Illinois si 

Kentucky ........ « 48.00 to 46.00 
Missouri .......... .. 48.00 to 46.00 
BUINNIAL  sibinevicvestobudrieteon . 43.00 to 46.00 


Georgia and Alabama 40.00 to 45.00 


Second Quality 
35.00 to 38.00 
. 85.00 to 38.00 


Ohio. Le ED me 
. 85.00 to 38.00 


BETEONS - scciecese ii 

Kentucky .. 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri _..... ... 35.00 to 38.00 
PIII .. dani cmcsscianabtyercensss . 35.00 to 38.00 





Georgia and 30.00 to 35.00 


SILICA BRICK 


DORI iissccadistedicinssseaonincs 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind.... 52.00 
TU CERRORINNED oo chincconcistctasonigectacie 50.00 to 51.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
Om 4. XK QW creccccsnewcevedarisseintenses 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore an 
Dead-burned grain magnesite... 0.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base. 
Ge. ee ckcinesstapiereveser demas 45.00 


————=_ 
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Pig Iron 


New Purchases More Conservative, as High- 
er Prices Hold—Heavy Sales and Shipments 
Give Sellers Dominating Position 








UGUST pig iron sales and 
the most satisfactory of any month so far 


this year for the majority 
They placed furnace interests in a splendid position, 
with stocks reduced, heavy orders on books for the 
remainder of the year, and they have firmly estab- 
The volume of new 
business in the past week moderated slightly, as 


lished higher price levels. 


ITTSBURGH, Sept. 4.—Senti- 
ment in the pig iron market has 
improved considerably, with all 
sellers talking higher prices. De- 


. mand for foundry iron has broadened, 


and inquiry is slightly more active. 
A gradual upturn in the melt is noted 
in this district. Some inquiries are 
out involving up to 1000 tons. Sellers 
are taking a firmer attitude at $17, 
valley, for No. 2 foundry, while $16.50 
has practically disappeared. Some 
sales are reported at $16.75. Specifi- 
cations are satisfactory, some requests 
being received for rush _ shipment. 
Stocks of a number ‘of melters are 
low. Bessemer iron is stronger, sev- 
eral sales being made at $17.25, val- 
ley, and some makers name $17.50, 
valley, as their minimum. Large in- 
quiries for basic are lacking, follow- 
ing the recent spurt in activity. The 
price situation is stronger, with some 
sales at $16.25 and $16.50. Malleable 
also has stiffened, transactions being 
noted at $17 and $17.50, valley. The 
average sales price of basic iron in 


August was $16, and the average 
for bessemer was $17, the same as 
in July, according to W. P. Snyder 
& Co. 


Boston, Sept. 4.—Sales of pig iron 
in the past week totaled 8000 tons. 
The total for August was 30,600 tons. 
Of the sales in the past week Mystic 
Iron Works booked 5000 tons. Prices 
are firmer. While it is claimed that 
Buffalo iron can be bought as low as 
$16, practically all Buffalo iron now is 
on a $17 furnace basis, with No. 2X 
at $17.50 and No. 1X at $18.50. 


New York, Sept. 4.—Demand for 
pig iron continues brisk. One of 
the largest inquiries is that of Cen- 


tral Foundry Co., which may buy 
6000 tons for its various plants. Burn- 
ham Boiler Corp. has out an _ in- 
quiry for about 1000 tons for its 
various plants, but is expected to 
buy more. Crane Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has closed for around 2000 


tons of foundry iron. Richmond Ra- 
diator Co. has placed a tonnage for 
its South Norwalk, Conn., plant. 
While $16, base, Buffalo, has _ not 
disappeared in this territory, most 
Buffalo producers are firm on _ the 
basis of $16.50 for this district, al- 
though the prevailing price in the 
immediate Buffalo district is higher. 
Some eastern Pennsylvania producers 
now quote $20, base, furnace, on 
foundry iron, an advance of 50 cents. 
A large part of the foundry iron re- 
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shipments were 


of producers. 


quirements continue to be shipped 
into this district by barge from Buf- 
falo and most of it is going direct 
to consuming plants. An unusual sale 
involves a moderate tonnage of high 
phosphorus iron from France. The 
iron contains about 1.50 per cent 
phosphorus and the consumer paid a 
premium for it. Small sales of Eng- 
lish low phosphorus iron recently 
have been made at $22.50, duty paid, 


tidewater. 
Buffalo, 4.—Buffalo 


UMUSTOUNUNUDONOALIVEAAAL ONE TUTTO ULLAL CLL RLLEE eo LEGEL 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Sept. furnaces 





Bessemer, valley furnace ................817.00 to $17.50 
Bessemer, del., Pittsburgh. ............ 18.76 to 19.26 
Basic, valley furmace  ...........ccsees 16.00 to 16.50 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh .............0000 17.76 to 18.26 
Basic, Buffalo furmace  ........ee 17.00 


eseccsnesiescoxten 18.75 to 19.25 

17.00 to 17.25 

18.76 to 19.01 
18.0 


18.00 


Basic, del., eastern Pa. 
Malleable, valley furmnace................ 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 
Malleable, del. Cleveland 
Malleable, Chicago furnace 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace.............. 17.50 to 18.00 
Malleable, del. eastern P2........-...0 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 18.50 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.............. 21.26 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace 16.75 to 17.00 
18.51 to 18.76 


*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh .... 

No. 2 plain, Buffalo furnace............ 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City............ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland........ 18.00 
No. 2 plain, del., Phiila..............cc00+ 20.26 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ....... 20.00 
No. 2 plain, N. J., tidewater.......... 19.01 to 19.51 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham.......... 16.25 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Cincinnati.... 19.94 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base........ 16.25 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati........ 19.94 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago........ 22.26 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 22.26 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland....... 22.51 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis........ 20.67 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater.......... 19.51 to 20.01 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.............. 20.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo, furnace 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston.............. 20.91 to 21.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................. 20.00 to 20.50 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.01 to 18.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ............ 26.50 


24.26 to 24.76 
23.00 to 23.50 
28.00 
27.04 


Low phos., standard, Phila .............. 
Low phos. copper bearing fur...... 
Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.. 


CANADIAN PRICES 


No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto............ 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal...... 
Malleable, del. Toronto 
Malleable, del. Montreal 24.50 to 25.00 
Basic, del. Montreal 23.50 to 24.00 


Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace 
in per cents: 5—$22: 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$32; 13—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 183—$36; 14—$38; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 


23.10 to 23.60 
24.50 to 25.00 
23.10 to 23.60 
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‘Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 


many large consumers realized that they had “over- 
stayed” the market. 
nages, in some instances up to 6000 tons, failed to 
develop the former low prices. 
record sales month for some of the furnaces in 
the Middle West. 
was placed on Chicago books, followed by the an- 
nouncement that two more stacks are to be started. 


Inquiries for substantial ton- 
August was a 


From 250,000 to 300,000 tons 


have advanced pig iron prices, plac- 
ing foundry for eastern delivery on a 
minimum $17 base, and for local de- 
livery at $17.50. Malleable is quoted 
50 cents higher in each case. Silicon 
differentials are sought on all busi- 
ness. Heavy buying preceded the last 
advance, estimates of sales of district 
furnaces during the last two weeks of 
August ranging from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 tons. Operations will be increased 
next month with the renewal of iron 
production at the Tonawanda furnace 
and lighting of an additional mer- 
chant stack. 

Cleveland, Sept. 4—Pig iron de- 
mand continues active, though not as 
large as prior to the recent price ad- 
vance. Some of the shrewdest buyers 
were caught, without protection, and 
just now are hesitating about placing 
orders. Inquiries here total 10,000 to 
15,000 tons, including one of 6000 
tons. The aggregate of sales in the 
past week booked by furnace inter- 
ests with headquarters in Cleveland is 
46.000 tons, against 73,000 tons in the 
week preceding. Cleveland producers 
have established their price for out- 
side delivery at $17, base, furnace, 
with 50-cent silicon differentials, while 
other lake furnace prices range from 
$17.50 to $18, for delivery in western 
The 
Cleveland furnaces have not yet raised 
their price from $18, base, delivered 
in the local switching area. The min- 
imum price in the valley is reported 
as $16.75, which with $1.76 freight to 
Cleveland would bring the delivered 
price to $18.01. Despite this situa- 
tion, coupled with the fact most val- 
ley producers have a minimum of 
$17, base, Cleveland sellers say they 
want to be sure that all weak spots 
in the valley have disappeared before 
advancing their local price. August 
sales and shipments were the best of 
the year for most producers. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 4.—Pig iron in- 
quiries are larger and more numerous. 
One from central Indiana is for 3000 
tons of northern iron. Another from 
northern Indiana calls for 1000 tons. 


The advance in prices encourages 
local dealers. 
Detroit, Sept. 4—Pig iron here 


reflects the firmer price and heavier 
demand tendency characterizing other 
markets. Producers are quoting $18, 
base, furnace imposing the full sili- 
con extras. For local delivery $18.50, 
delivered, has been obtained on sev- 
(Concluded on Page 605) 
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Coke 


Shipments Improve as Melters 
Seek Larger Reserves—Prices 
on Steady Basis 








EASONAL influences, as well as the evident increase in the 
melt of pig iron, are tending to improve demand for foundry 


and furnace coke. 


are reported in some districts. 


Melters’ 
generally show their tendency to build up reserves. 
By-product coke prices have been 


stocks are low and specifications 
Heavy shipments 


generally reaffirmed for September. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Beehive coke 
prices are steady, with $2.75 gen- 
erally the minimum for the furnace 
grade. Better grades of foundry fuel 
command from $3.75 upward, inferior 
coke selling at less. Production of 
coke in the Connellsville district in 
the week ending Aug. 25 was 31,231 
tons against 29,640 tons in the week 
preceding, according to the Connells- 
ville Courier. 

Boston, Sept. 4.—There was no 
change in the price of coke the first 
of the month, despite the fact that 
business has been exceptionally good 
through the latter part of August. 
Shipments in August were the best 
for that month in several years, and 
were the best of any month so far 
this year. 

New York, Sept. 4.—Demand for 
foundry coke shows further improve- 
ment in this district. Prices are un- 
changed, but firmness particularly is 
noted in the current market for bee- 
hive furnace coke, prices ranging from 
$2.65 to $3, Connellsville. 

Detroit, Sept. 4.—Domestic by-prod- 
uct coke has been advanced 50 cents 
per ton in this district but foundry 
coke continues unchanged at $8, ovens. 
Foundry coke is moving exceedingly 
well, considering the season, and 
neither consumers nor producers have 
appreciable stock. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 4.—Announcement 
by Indiana coke producers that Sep- 
tember prices will follow the August 
schedule indicates that for the present 
those producers will pay little atten- 
tion to encroachment of low price 
foundry coke from southern by-prod- 
uct makers. Foundry coke is mov- 
ing in better volume on specifications, 


Manner seeetennsraneregnatgen aaa aA tt HUNtQUDRUUUOSEENEENEYUANNENLA TUE EET 
. 
Coke Prices 
Prices per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville furnace .........c.c-ce-ceeveee $2.75 to 38.00 
Connellsville foundry... 38.76 to 4.50 
New River found ry .......-..-.0----eceeeeerees 6.50 to 7.00 
New River furnace ..........cccccceseeseereees 6.50 
Wise county fOUNATY ......-..--ccccceeeeees 4.50 to 5.25 
Wise county furnace ............--ceeeeres $3.75 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. ......-cce-ssssereesersenes 9.00 to 9.40 
CHICAGO, OVENS .........ecerccereeeeerensessenenenes 8.00 
New England, del. ..........:---:cseesesseees 11.00 
BE. Ts, Gel. cecccecocecscccccscecvonccsesvsosesees ape 
Birmingham  ..........coresceereeeeseeeeeresennsnes 5. 0 
Indianapolis, del. .........-.--scseeeeseeseeees — 
Ashland, Ky. ......0c.-sr.ccsercercesseserseseres a. 
Portsmouth, O. ..........--csseeseceererensessens ee 
Detroit, OVETIS .........-cee-ccereeenensnereneneess rip 


Buffalo, OVENS .....0000..c--ccererererecerseeen sens 
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and some small orders are being 
booked. Furnace coke demand is be- 
ginning to assume importance. 

St. Louis, Sept. 4.—Slight improve- 
ment, mainly seasonal, is noted in the 
coke market. Specifications for found- 
ry coke are fair. Prices of all metal- 
lurgical grades are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 4.—Im- 
provement is noted in shipments of 
coke. Foundry fuel continues $5, base, 
Birmingham. 





Produce Less Castings 


Washington, Sept. 4.—Production of 
malleable castings in July declined 
from June, according to department 
of commerce figures announced briefly 
in Iron Trade Review last week. Fol- 
lowing are comparisons by months: 

Per cent 
Totaltons of Total tons +Monthly 


produced capacity booked capacity 
1926 
Total ......... 715,384 64.7 607,949 1,807,889 
1927 
fe 48,202 43.9 45,782 104,287 
Total 
(7 mos.)..399,298 53.9 360,398 740,662 
August ........ 51,394 48.6 42,515 105,717 
September.. 45,210 43.3 37,912 104,401 
October - 46,765 46. 39,494 101,606 
November.... 40,845 40.5 34,624 100,778 
December.... 47,876 47.6 49,215 100,685 
Total 
(year) ....631,388 50.4 564,158 1,253,849 
1928 
January .... 54,818 59.6 53,153 92,015 
February .. 59,045 63.8 55,452 92,498 
March ........ 63,322 69.6 60,697 91,043 
April . 56,880 62.5 53,099 91.019 
| js 61,458 67.3 54,429 91,296 
*June ...... 60,779 67.0 51,388 90,746 
July . 58,384 59.9 53,882 90,759 
Total 
(7 mos.)..410,686 64.2 382,110 639,376 


?Capacity during 1927 has been based on 
following formula: “Total number of units of 
molding floor space times average production 
per molder per day per unit of floor space, 
times number of actual working days per 
month.” Beginning January, 1928: “Average 
monthly production for the best six consecu- 
tive months since Jan. 1, 1919, is to be taken 
as a practical monthly capacity.” 

“Revised. 


Honor W. B. Thompson 


Boston, Sept. 4.—wWilliam Boise 
Thompson, mining engineer and 
banker, New York, was elected an 


honorary member of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers at its fall meeting here. 
Many valuable papers were presented 
at the meeting, at which 160 were 
registered. The geophysical exhibit 


Market Section i 


was one of the most comprehensive in 
the history of the organization. 


Implement Exports Set 
Record in July 


Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States in July 
reached a total never before equaled, 
according to the agricultural imple- 
ments division, department of com- 
merce, Washington. Shipments amount- 
ed to $13,996,996. This was more 
than $3,000,000 greater than the ex. 
ports in June, 1928, and more than 
$4,000,000 greater than July, 1927. 


The outstanding feature of the 
month’s exports is the extremely 
large shipments to Canada, which 


reached a value of $5,958,603, making 
a total of $29,377,201 worth of Amer- 
ican implements which have gone into 
Canada in the first seven months of 
the current year. The bulk of the 
Canadian purchases consisted of trac- 
tors and harvesting equipment. More 
than 1800 tractors were shipped into 
Canada during the month, of which 
1422 were wheel tractors of from 15 
to 32 horsepower. Other large items 
among the Canadian purchases were 
3945 harvesters and binders, 914 com- 
bines and 552 threshers. 





Coal Output Below 1927 


Production of bituminous coal in the 
week ended Aug. 25 totaled 9,274,000 
net tons, compared with 8,959,000 tons 
in the week preceding and 9,742,000 
tons in the corresponding week of 
1927, according to the federal bureau 
of mines. Thus far in 1928 output of 
soft coal has totaled 303,327,000 tons, 
against 343,555,000 tons in the same 
period of 1927. 


Highland Is Enlarging 


Highland Iron & Steel Co. will con- 
struct another unit to its plant at 
Terre Haute, Ind., giving it a third 
mill, which will increase the factory 
25 per cent. About 100 men will be 
added to the payroll. The unit will 
be in operation by Nov. 1. 


cee 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid ...........ccccccceee $105.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.... 109.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent do- 

SE ES 33.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

Allowed, carloads .........cccccscccsessceees 83.50 


FDo., less Carload ...c..cccccccossccoscssseseece . 
BPs “TO BE OIE cavcocctcececece cxcsscses 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 


carbon, cts. per Ib. con., del........ 11.00 

Do., for spot delivery occ... 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. cont........ 96.00 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

Ib., contained, on analysis............ 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload, 

producers plant, net ton .......... 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload, 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ............ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent) .......... 122.50 


*These prices contract; spot $5 higher. 
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Price Increases General as Short- 


et Scrap ages Develop on Demand—Mar- 


ket Gains Strength 














angle bars of $16.60, delivered. Frogs, 
switches and guards are bringing up 
to $14.50 to $15. 

In covering contracts placed by 
mills early this month for heavy 
melting steel dealers here continue 
to take losses of 25 cents to 75 cents 












nts a ton. Railroad bids developed quo- 

uly ‘ tations of $13.60 to $14, delivered, 

led, ONSUMERS of iron and steel scrap are entering the mar- for heavy melting steel. The nomi- 

se. ket for added tonnages as their operations increase and some . oe ae - this material _is 

= shortages are developing, giving higher prices. Not only are a eke” pomed ot prio aie 

ore users paying more but dealers with unfilled contracts are being steel plants. Mills appear covered 

2X. queezed by the advance. Water shipments are expanding. for present requirements and in view 

on of the present condition of the mar- 

Chicago, Sept. 4.—Shortage of high as $17.25. Steel angle bars are ket they are not buying heavy melt- 

he ' angle bars, malleable and short rails bringing $15.50 to $16. Opening of ig steel. 

aly continues to grow more acute. Short bids by the Chicago & North West- Boston, Sept. 4.—Practically all 

ch i rails under 3 feet are now bringing ern, and the Chicago, Burlington & scrap shipped from dealers the past 

ng | $16.50 to $17, and under 2 feet as Quincy developed quotations on steel week went to Pittsburgh mills, but 

rf os 

ito 

: Iron and Steel S Pri 

he ron an ce Crap rrices 

- Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except Detroit where dealers’ buying prices are shown 

0 J LOW PHOSPHORUS CAST IRON BORINGS Buffalo, steel ........ 15.50 to 16.00 

: oy mauve oo SS ene tae er 

TEEL oom crops ...... .25 to 16. irmingham, plain 00 to 9. i., ro steel... 16.00 to 16. 

1s Swit mene 10.75 Cincinnati, deal.... 12.75 to 13.25 Boston, chem. .... 9.50 to 10.00 Cincinnati ............0 11.50 to 12.00 
og pa anne 9°50 to 10.00. Eastern Pa. seven 17.50 to 18.50 Boston, dealers ... 5.50to 6.00 Eastern Pa., cast.. 15.50 to 16.00 

re oston, - agg B cose 13.75 to 15.25 Pitts. billet and * Buffalo srccsessscsssssnee 9.50 to 10.00 Eastern Pa. rolled 14.75 to 15.25 

1- Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 12°98 to 12.75 bloom crops ...... 20.00 to 20.50 Chicago ...........0000 ~ 9.75 to 10.00 N. Y., iron, deal. 11.50 to 12.00 
Butalo, No, Sn eee eines Cleve. billet and Cincinnati, deal... 8.00to 8.50 Pittsburgh, ‘iron... 15.00 to 15.50 
eee asri” 11.60 to 12.68 bloom crops .... 17.00to17.50 Cleveland .... . 9.25to 9.75 Pittsburgh, steel... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, deal... 11. : FROGS, SWITCHES. GUARDS Detroit ..... 8.25 to 8.50 St. Louis, iron...... 13.00 to 13.50 


Cleveland, No. 1.... 13.25 to 13.75 






d, No. 2.. 12.25 t012.75 — CRICAGO eccssrsscseseeere pane 

] —,* No. 1... 11.50 to 12.00 St. Louis ............. 12.50 to 13.00 Eastern Pa.. chem. 14.50 to 15.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

SLTOI, 13.00 ANGLE BARS—STEEL New York, deal...... 6.75 to 7.25 Birmi 
Eastern Pa. .......... ’ Pittsburgh .......sss0- 11.00 to 11.50 irmingham, cup. 13.00 to 13.50 
e Eastern Pa., No. 2 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 St. Louis 8.25to 8.75 Buffalo 14.25 to 14.75 
0 Bethlehem —.. entine ne ge cate gee agen om Valleys .... eGR ig 13.50 — textile .... 13.25 to 13.50 
a oo R. . ° . OUIS cevccecevecescee ° e uffalo 14.25 14. 
: NY. deal., yd... 9.85 to 10.25 ;  FEPGS AND. LUGS Chicago,” mach... 16-24 to 16.30 
) Pittsburgh, No. i 15.50 to 16.60 Tron Mill Scrap Chicago, net, ~:~ $5000 9.00 Chicago, railroad. 14-58 to 1810 
i . . , sae ; hicago, PS, 

Fe eee Me ae eRe Ie 1LSS py RAILROAD WROUGHT at Lesle 9.00 to 9.50 Chicago, agri. ..... 14.80 to 14.86 
1 Valleys, No. 1..... 14.00to14.25 Boston, dealers .. 8.50to 9.00 RAILROAD GRATE BARS cupolas, net deal. 14.50 to 15.00 
f COMPRESSED SHEETS Buffalo, No. 1....... 11.00 t0. 11.50 Buffalo ...sseessseesnee 11.25 to 11.75 Cleveland, cupola 15.50 to 16.50 
Buffalo cccccccccssscseccese 12.25 to 12.75 Buffalo, No. 2...... 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, Tet esses 12.60 to 13.16 Detroit, net. .......... 12.25 to 12.75 
; CHICAO .......000ereerereee 11.50 to 12.00 Chicago, No. 1 .... 12.88 to 13.44 Cincinnati  .......000 9.00 to 9.50 Eastern Pa. cupola 15.50 to 16.00 
i ees 12.75 to 13.25 Eastern Pa. ........... 11.50 to 12.00 N. Y., cup., deal. 13.00 to 13.50 




















it ssssssseeveeereeee 11.50 1012.00 Cinn., No. 2 ......... 11.50 to 12.00 New York, deal...... 8.00 to 8.50 Pittsburgh, cupola 14.25 to 14.75 
Pittsburgh cionbledinn 15.500 16.00 astern Pa. -ocse.-. 14.50 St. LOUIS aresrsveeene 11.00 to11.50 San Fran., del..... 20.00 to 21.00 
BUGS -ceneiscasssisoees 14.00 to 14.50 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.00 to 11.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Seattle — 14.50 to 15.00 
E. Pa. new mat...... 11.50 to 12.00 Pittsburgh, No. 1... 12.00to 12.50 Boston, dealers .... 7.50 to 8.00 13.00 to 13.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS Pittsburgh, No. 2... 15.50 to 16.00 Buffalo — scsccosscsssverees 11.50 to 12.00 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo — erccssceereeseee 8.25 to 8.75 St. Louis, No. 1.. 9.50 to 10.00 Chicago wre 9-00 to 9.50 HEAVY CAST 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 9.50 to 10.00 St. Louis, No. 2.. 12.00 to 12.50 Cleve., over 10 in. 11.50 to 12.00 Boston 10.80 to 11.00 
Cleveland essere 11.50 to 12.00 WROUGHT PIPE Detroit ...ssecsesssereerees 9.50 to 10.00 Buffalo. Secunia 11.60 t 12:00 
Eastern Pa. essrs 10.50 to 11.00 Boston, dealers .... 9.00to 9.50 Pittsburgh. ..........00 12.00 to 12.50 Cleve... breakable 12.25 to 12. 
f 5 . ’ ” . 0 12.50 
Pittsburgh 2... 13.75 to 14.25 Eastern Pa. wes y FORGE SCRAP Detroit, auto. net 17.00 to 18.08 
: Se Peels occ: TARE GRO” saseronees 12.00 to 12.50 Boston, deal $5000 600 Biter be ae 
i SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE New York, deal.... 9.25 to 10.25 CHicAZO —ereseors . 15.50 to 16.00 New York, deal 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago 7.50 to 8.00 YARD WROUGHT Eastern Pa. ........000 11.00 to 11.50 Pittsburgh eai ae 12.25 bea 12.75 
Cincinnati 8.75 to 9.25 Roston ..neenurue 8.00to 8.50 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS "we... ; ‘ 
Detroit ...cvsvs 7.50 to 8.00 Bastern Pa. csccsssm 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, net ........ 20.00 to 20.50 MALLEABLE 
St. Louis 7.75 to 8.25 BUSHELING Bt, LOD. ccriccrcieses 18.25 to 18.75 pean, railroad .. 13.50 to 14.50 
TEEL RAILS, SHORT  puffalo ................... ; ’ ’ UMTALO  s.sscseressseeesens 14.75 to 15.25 
7B bo a 10.50 to 11.00 Buffalo ww 12.36 t012.75 Tron, Steel Works Scrap Chicago, agri... 12.26 to 12.76 
! BRUTE eciosssccstecsssmee 8.25 to 8.75 Chicago, No. 2 . 8.50to 9.00 AXLE TURNINGS Chicago, railroad.. 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo .. 16.00 to 16.50 Cinn., No. 1 deal. 10.50 to 11.00 Boston, deal ......... 6.75 to 7.00 Cinn., R. R., deal. 12.00 to 12.50 
CHICALO  ....rerseeererveee 16.50 to 17.00 Gia ihe: 2. 5.50to 6.00 Buffalo —sssecosssrseverees 11.50 to 12.00 Cinn., agri., deal. 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, deal... 15.75 to 16.25 Cleveland, No. 2... 9.25 to 9.50  CRICALO — eeesesecrnseveee 9.75 to 10.25 Cleveland, agri. .. 15.00 to 15.50 
.. 14.50 to 15.00 Detroit, No. 1... 10.00 to 10.25 Cleveland  ....ccsecee 12.00 to 12.25 Cleveland, rail. .. 15.00 to 16.00 
j 15.25 to 15.75 St. Louis, No. 1.. 9.00to 9.50 Eastern Pa. .... . 11.00 to 11.50 Detroit, auto poe 14.50 to 15.00 
- §TOVE PLATE Detroit. mixed .... 7.25to 7.50 Pittsburgh .. - 13.50to 14.00 ‘Pittsburgh, rail...... 14.00 to 14.25 
Birmingham — ......« 12.00 to 12.50 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS St. Louis ............ - -9.50t0 10.00 St. Louis, agri... 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston, consumers 10.00 Birmingham _ ....... 8.00 to 9.00 STEEL CAR AXLES - Louis, rail...... 11.50 to 12.00 
BuafFalo .ccoscccsccscececece 13.75 to 14.25 Ng aD 6. Birminghan ........... 16.00 to 17.00 Mi 1] 
Chicago, net ........ 11.50 to we Buffalo ....... eae ship point —— te = Iscellaneous Scrap 
inn., deal., net.. 8.00 to 8. i eT ee ee ee .50 to 17. 
ee  ceubslie 12.00 to 12.50 Cincinnati, Chicago 17.65 to 18.20 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Detroit, net... 10.75 to 11.25 Cleveland Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 aise 5 feet and over 
Eastern Pa. .....+ 1150701200 toot |, 4 Eastern Pa. os. 19.00 to 20.00 irminghanm ........... 10.50 to 11.00 
N. Y., deal., mill... 7.75 to 8.25 astern Pa. cum 90.50 Pittsburehr crcccccse 18.09 to 18.50 Boston, dealers .... 9.50 to 10.00 
Pittsburgh .......00 11.50 to 12.00 New York deal... 6.75 to 7.25 Oe 18.00 to 18.50 ae caiuindrasuslamatie 13.50 to 14.00 
BE, TOE cicccoccrcortin 11.50 to 12.00 Pittsburgh .............. 10.00 to 10.50 SHAFTING ae = biabadtuannieds 15.50 to 16.00 
SHOVELING STEEL St. Louis 7.00 to 7.50 Boston, ship. point 12.00 to 12.50 inegaeaars sesenees oped ah nae 
EE 12.75 to 13.25 MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS = Chicago occ 17.35 to 17.90 Pittsburgh district aran to 11.00 
Pittsburgh «000 11.00 to 11.50 For blast furnace use Eastern Pa... 16.50 to 17.00 a. tank istri¢c 13: 0 to 16.50 
Bt. Lewis .ncorccecoceccce 11.00 to 11.25 Boston, dealers .... 5.50to 6.00 New York, deal.... 13.50 to 14.00 0 ee eee -00 to 13.50 
KNUCKLES. COUPLERS TRITON  ccssesiaiactsosesens 9.50to10.00 St. Louis ............. 16.50 to 17.00 me oe ae ee 
SPRINGS Cincinnati, deal... 8.00 to 8.50 hicago, No. .. 18.50 to 14 00 
RUNS. .cccacen 15.75 to 16.25 Cleveland wu... 9.25 to 9.50 Iron Foundry Scrap Chicago. cut .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
COMO» sicscancanntsonses 14.50 to 15.00 OS eae 8.00 to 8.25 CAR WHEELS St. Louis. No. 1 11.75 to 12.25 
Fastern Pa. 15.50 to 16.00 Eastern Pa. ......... 9.50 to 10.00 Birmingham, iron 12.00 to 12.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh ...... 16.50 to 17.00 New York, deal...... 6.25 to 6.75 Boston, CON. sss 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago  ...... . 14.50 to 15.00 
St Tet cccactn 12.25 to 12.75 Pittebur@h ....c.cccscese 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo, iron ........ 12.25 to 12.75 Pittsburgh __.......... 16.00 to 16.50 











Cleveland... 12.25 to 12.75 Chicago, 






14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pa 


















~. 10.500 11.00 St. Louis steel ... 13.00 to 13.50 
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this was on a lighter scale than in 
the preceding couple of weeks. Ma- 
chinery cast, which had been active, 
met a falling off for the time be- 
ing, which resulted from foundries 
being more interested in pig iron 
for the moment. Prices ruled firm 
with heavy melting steel showing a 
betterment. 

New York, Sept. 4.—Increases of 
25 cents to $1 on many grades of 
scrap mark one of the most general 
advances in the local dealers’ market 
in considerable time. Due to activity 
of Pittsburgh dealers in this district, 
prices on No. 1 steel have reached 
$10.25, New York, with some reports 
of still higher prices, as the margin 
over the top price of $9.85, New York, 
for eastern Pennsylvania is said not 
to be adequate to attract sufficient 
tonnage to Pittsburgh. Contributing 
to higher prices in other grades are 
better offerings at Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Phoenixville, Pa., and certain 
other points. The Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., in the market in some time, 
has closed on a substantial tonnage 
of turnings and yard steel for Swede- 
land and Conshohocken, Pa., with lo- 
cal dealers paying $10.50, delivered, 
for turnings and $11.50 for yard steel. 

Buffalo, Sept. 4.—Dealers are hold- 
ing scrap in the belief that the up- 
ward turn in prices will continue. De- 
liveries of heavy melting steel are 
being made at $13.75 to $15, depend- 
ing upon the consumer and date of 
purchase. Advances are noted in a 
number of specialties following actual 
sales. Turnings and borings continue 
dull in an improving market. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Strength is 
holding in iron and steel scrap, al- 
though activity consists largely of 
attempts of dealers to cover on pre- 
vious sales. The short interest still 
is fairly large, and absence of sub- 
stantial offerings makes the position 
difficult. Shipments to mills are well 
maintained. Dealers are not active 
in soliciting business owing to the 
difficulty in obtaining material. Sales 
of heavy melting steel have been 
made at $16.50 and the trade is look- 
ing for still higher prices following 


closing of railroad lists soon. Sales 
of steel specialties have been made 
at $16.75. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 4.—Prices, ad- 


vanced a few days ago on revival of 
demand for foundry and mill uses, 
have held well and dealers are look- 
ing for another advance by the mid- 
dle of the month. Movement is not 
yet strong, but small orders are be- 


ing received by all dealers at the 
new prices. 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 4.—Still 


better feeling is noted in the old ma- 
terial market with dealers not anxious 
to take on contracts for long delivery 
on tonnages. 

St. Louis, Sept. 4.—While not fea- 


tured by great buying activity, the 
market for iron and steel scrap is 
strong. Dealers are paying good 


prices, higher than in a number of 
months, and railroads are receiving 
more encouraging bids and find more 
competition for their offerings. 

Detroit, Sept. 4.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap market is more active than in 
months. With offerings somewhat 
lighter, consumptive demands holding 
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Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 


MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 


I Tn 3 $22.00 
Ea ae 20.00 
Rn WINE 0 os iccuskbcdnconebnsace 16.00 
ES SE ae 13.00 
Wrought pipe ............... 5.00 
eee 5.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 7.00 


Steel axles . 13.50 to 14.00 
ONES pea ioe 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel] 0.0.0... ccceeceeeee 8.00 to 8.50 
i Ee ae 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) .... . 14.50 to 15.00 
SS) ee eee, 12.50 to 13.00 


Stove plate (net) 8.50 to 9.00 
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their own if not broadening, and many 
dealers “short,” prices have been soar- 
ing. The effect of consumers taking 
large railroad lists at Pittsburgh re- 
cently has been marked. Recent heavy 
shipments to Canada also have con- 
tributed to a genuine shortage. Heavy 
melting steel and compressed sheets 
are conservatively quoted at $11.50 
to $12. Turnings are up almost $1 
in the past week, to $7 to $7.25. Wa- 
ter shipments to Lake Erie ports con- 
tinue heavy, and accumulations as old 





as three years are being moved. The 
trade sees higher prices in prospect 
before the present movement subsides. 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4.—Additional 
strength shown in pig iron in Canada 
is reflected in a stronger demand for 
iron and steel scrap. Scrap sales 
for the week reached a higher total 
than for any former week this sum- 
mer. Hamilton consumers are tak- 
ing contract delivery on heavy melt- 
ing steel and turnings and new or- 
ders are also appearing from this 
quarter. Machinery cast is_ selling 
more freely to consumers throughout 
Ontario and in the Montreal market. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Dealers fur 


nish most activity in the iron and 
steel scrap market and are most 
affected by recent advances. They 
sold heavily at recent prices. Con- 


sumers are amply protected as a re- 
sult and are not buying. Dealers 
short of the market are paying _ 
prices for material to ship ard afe 
taking losses. No further price 
changes have been made this week. 
Cleveland, Sept. 4.—Prices of iron 
and steel scrap are stronger on sen- 


timent and in the absence of buying 
are potentially higher. Consumers 
have sufficient on contract and are 
taking shipments freely as_ opera- 
tions increase. Dealers furnish prac- 
tically all current buying for con- 
tract deliveries. 





Semifinished| 





Specifications Continue at Heavy 
Rate—Some Mills Reaffirming 
Prices for Fourth Quarter 








HIPMENTS of semifinished 
larger than those of July, 


August of last year. Mills 


specifications, especially for sheet bars, billets and _ slabs. 


steel in August were considerably 
and also exceeded the tonnage in 
report a steady and heavy flow of 
Pitts- 


burgh district producers continue to quote $33 on all three, and 
some are naming these prices for fourth quarter delivery. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 590 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Semifinished 
steel specifications are in harmony 
with active finishing operations. Ship- 
ments last month generally were 
larger than in July. Sellers here 
quote $33 on 4 x 4-inch rerolling 
billets, slabs and sheet bars. This 
figure also has been named by some 
on sheet bars for fourth quarter. 
Wire rods are firm at $42, base, for 
current business, with the same price 
quoted for fourth quarter. Forging 
billets are steady at $38. 


Cleveland, Sept. 4.—Specifications 
for semifinished steel continue to in- 
crease, and backlogs are the largest in 
several months. The leading local 
merchant producer continues to op- 
erate at 100 per cent. Prices are 
steady. 

Chicago, Sept. 4.—Forging billets 
are the leaders among’ semifinished 
mili products. Forge shops have been 
handicapped somewhat by the heat 
during the past month. Recent sales 
of small lots indicate a market level 
of $38 a ton, Chicago. Normal de- 





mand is reported for rerolling billets 
and for sheet bars. Rerolling billet 
sales are being made at $33. Sheet 
bars are $35. 


For New Jersey Canal 


Abandonment of the old Morris 
canal in New Jersey, which is to be 
completed within a year, will release 
nearly a million dollars for purchase 
of a right-of-way for the long agi- 
tated New Jersey ship canal between 
Bordontown on the Delaware river and 
Morgan on Raritan bay. This ship 
“anal will afford a great reduction in 
the water distance between New York 
harbor and _ Philadelphia. 


others who have recommended this 


ship canal is Walter Wood, of R. D. 


Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, who has 
contended that a canal across New 
Jersey would greatly reduce the cost 
delivered at that 





of pig iron com 
pany’s plant at Florence, N. J. 
Nickel in scrap is never lost; it 


is fully recovered on remelting. 
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Better Specifications Appear and 
Deliveries Are Deferred—Prices 
Show Added Strength 








in some centers specifications in August have been heavier than 


Sin: steel bars continue the most active finished steel item and 


July. Deliveries are considerably deferred as buying increases. 
Fourth quarter prices are expected to show an advance and cur- 
rent prices are steady at the prevailing level, 1.90c, Pittsburgh. On 
fourth quarter business 2.00c, Pittsburgh, is being quoted. 
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Chicago, Sept. 4.—Soft steel bars 
continue to lead practically all other 
finished steel products. Schedules have 
been advanced to slightly better than 
80 per cent. Backlogs continue to grow 
and shipments are ranging from two 
or three weeks to five weeks. 

A host of small orders is contribut- 
ing to this total. No cessation is 
noted in demand from automotive, ag- 
ricultural implement, and road _ build- 
ing equipment industries. The 2.00c, 
Chicago, price is generally accepted by 
buyers. 


New York, Sept. 4.—Brisk specifi- 
cations on current contracts and an 
active interest in fourth quarter 
prices are reflected in the steel bar 
market. Mills generally are quoting 
2.00c, base, Pittsburgh, on the gen- 
eral run of business for fourth quar- 
ter. The disposition of mills is to 
allow preferentials under this price 
to few consumers. 





Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Steel bar 
specifications continue good. August 
showed improvement over July and 


the previous August. Indications are 
that contracts calling for specifica- 
tion of third quarter tonnage by Sept. 
10 will be enforced while absence of 
this provision will allow specification 
to the end of the month. The gen- 
erally quoted fourth quarter price is 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, although it is ex- 
pected 1.90c will be the price to a 
limited number of large consumers. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Activity in soft 
steel bars continues surprisingly good, 
specifications during August generally 
equalling or exceeding those of July. 
Cold bar finishers still are specifying 
in good volume. Deliveries are ex- 
tended on certain sizes as far as 
three weeks. The price continues firm, 
with sellers still insistent that third 
quarter specifications be received by 
Sept. 10. Spot business is being placed 
at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, with contract ton- 
nage moving at 1.85c. Interest in 
fourth quarter requirements so far is 
light. 

Refined iron bars are more active 
and are generally quoted at 2.75c to 
4.25ce, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, Sept. 4.—Soft steel bar 
demands in the past week were suf- 
ficient to put August well ahead of 
July and August, 1927. This demand 
arose from a diversified source of 
consumers and appears to be entirely 
for current requirements. So far as 
ean be discerned, no important con- 


sumers have built up stocks in an- 
ticipation of higher prices, but the 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, price is more wide- 
spread. Deliveries are slightly de- 
ferred but not sufficiently to inter- 
fere seriously with consumption. 


Detroit, Sept. 4.—Although 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, has not entirely disap- 
peared on attractive business, most 
producers of bars are quoting and 
getting 1.90c on average business. 
Thus far no maker has _ actively 
quoted on fourth quarter business. 
It is the general expectation of pro- 
ducers that they will be getting $2 
per ton more for the fourth quar- 





ter than they did for the third. Con- 
sumption of bars has been practi- 
cally record breaking for the sea- 
scn. September shipments promise to 
equal those of August. 


High Costs Hurt British 


Empire Steel Corp. 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4.—The finan- 
cial report of the British Empire 
Steel Corp. for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1927, is the first statement that 
has appeared since the new interests 
have acquired control, and covers a 
period before their advent. Operat- 
ing profits amounted to $5,513,761, 
compared with $4,424,118 for 1926, 
and deductions for depreciation, in- 
terest, etc., left net profits at $2,135,- 
731, compared with $1,138,468. _ The 
surplus for the year was $2,135,401 
and previous deficits were $4,599,550, 
leaving a net deficit of $2,464,149. 

President McNaught in his letter 
to the shareholders states that “While 
it is too early to forecast the results 
of the operations of the current year 
it is only fair to the shareholders 
to intimate that your directors are 
disappointed in the result so far ob- 
tained, which have been adversely af- 
fected by the increased operating 
costs.” 





Plates 





Market More Active in East— 
More Barge Work Developing 
at Pittsburgh—Chicago Quiet 





ASTERN mills report considerable improvement in plate de- 
mand, some makers being unable to take all the spot business 


offered. 


at third quarter prices right up to the close of September. 


Most of them are prepared to accept specifications 


There 


is a tendency to cut down the list of preferential-price customers. 
Additional barge work is appearing at Pittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Plate specifica- 
tions hold to the steady rate that 
prevailed throughout August. Con- 
siderable interest still is centered in 
barge work, a number of additional 
jobs being scheduled to follow the 93 
recently awarded by the the Mis- 
sissippi river commission. Bids are 
expected to be asked soon for four 
mat barges by the same interest. Mills 
here continue to quote 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, on new business, with current 
specifications applied on lower price 
contracts. 

New York, Sept. 4—In some in- 
stances recently eastern plate mills 
have been so rushed on orders for 
universal plates they have been un- 
able to take additional business for 
prompt shipment. However, there is 
no scarcity. Tank plate orders placed 
by oil companies aggregate several 
thousand tons. There is no indication 
that Sept. 10 will be regarded by 
many of the mills as the final date 
for specifying against third quarter 
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plate contracts. Most makers appear 
prepared to accept third quarter plate 
specifications right up to the end of 
September. The mills expect to charge 
about $2 a ton more in the fourth quar- 
ter. The general idea is that 2.15c, base, 
Coatesville, equivalent to 2.32%ec de- 
livered, New York, will be the price 
on ordinary business during the fourth 
quarter. It is expected that in the 
fourth quarter preferential prices will 
be allowed to few consumers, aside 
from railroads, large fabricators, ship 
builders and some important jobbers. 
It is expected that railroads which 
have their headquarters in this terri- 
tory will issue inquiries some time 
during the next two weeks for fourth 
quarter steel requirements. A _ fea- 
ture of the recent buying in plates has 
been an unusually good demand for 
tonnage for ship repairs. 

Cleveland, Sept. 4.—Steel plate de- 
mand lags in contrast with that for 
bars and small structural shapes. A 
few protections now out will be car- 
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Sept. 30, but otherwise 


ried until 
plate mills have little forward busi- 


ness in sight. Plates are 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh. Makers are unanimous in stat- 
ing that $2 more will be asked be- 
ginning next week. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Plate mills 
continue to receive a good volume of 
September delivery, and nothing defi- 
nite has been determined for fourth 
quarter. 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Plate mills in this 
district are operating on an 80 per 
cent basis, the bulk of the business 
being made up of orders of less than 
100 tons. During the past week no 
contracts calling for more than this 
amount of steel were placed, yet the 
business transacted ranks well with 
the volume booked during any week 
of the year. Practically all of this 
material is for third quarter ship- 
ment. Prices are firm at 2.00c, Chi- 
cago, and deliveries range from two 
to five weeks. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











1000 tons for nine tanks for Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, for Texas, to unnamed fabri- 
cator. 

200 tons, tanks for Swift & Co., Vernon, Calif., 
to Lacy Mfg. Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








174 tons, pipe line, Tacoma, Wash. Bids re- 
ceived. 





Iron Ore 











Shipments Increased to Some Steel- 
works—August Total Is Heavier 
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Cleveland, Sept. 4.—Some of the 
large steelworks have increased their 
iron ore shipping instructions, on con- 
tracts, due to better demand for steel 
products. The additions in the latter 
part of August amounted to more 
than 500,000 tons. Nothing like this 
has developed from merchant blast 
furnaces. The market continues quiet, 
with occasional sales of sma!l amounts 
for filling in purposes. Shipments by 
vessel from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict in August totaled 9,242,869 tons, 
an increase of 467,376 tons over the 
amount shipped in August, 1927. The 
movement this year to Sept. 1 totals 
32,517,693 tons, a decrease of 2,636,- 
223 from the comparable period last 
year. 

The steamer HARRY COULBY, of the 
Interlake Steamship Co.’s fleet, (Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co.) brought’ to 
Cleveland Saturday from the head of 
the lakes 14,178 gross tons of iron 
cre, bill of lading weight, slightly bet- 
tering the best previous record for 
an ore shipment through the Soo locks 
and lower lake channels. However, a 
cargo of 14,532 gross tons still stands 
as the record for deep-water hauling, 
from Superior to Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Pipe 





Pipe Orders Small, but in Fair- 
ly Good 
Plants Make Heavy Shipments 


Volume—Southern 








Jobbers’ 


EW orders for pipe are of a routine character. 
stocks of merchant steel pipe are being moved fairly rapidly. 


Small orders throughout the Middle West for cast iron and 


soil pipe bring the total for the week to a good volume. 
the Alabama district are active and report heavy shipments. 


Shops in 
Sev- 


eral important oil and gas line projects are pending. 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Jobbers’ stocks 
of merchant steel pipe are being 
turned over fairly rapidly, providing 
mills with a steady run of routine 
business. Activity in drilling and 
casing pipe, however, is spotty. Sev- 
eral oil and gas line projects involv- 
ing good sized tonnages still are pend- 
ing. 

Conferences are being held at Chi- 
cago this week which may lead to 
the placing of 42,000 tons of 8, 10 and 
12-inch pipe by the Sinclair interests 
for a pipe line from Oklahoma to 
Whiting, Ind. 

Boston, Sept. 4.——The 200 tons of 
6 to 16-inch pipe for the United 
States naval station at Newport, R. L., 
was awarded to Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. Overhanging the market is 
150 tons of 6 to 16-inch pipe for the 
army training camp, Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass., and 100 tons of 6 and 8- 
inch pipe for Revere, Mass., on which 
the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 
R. D. Woods & Co. were low bidders. 
Prices on small diameters are strong. 





New York, Sept. 4.—Demand for 
cast iron pipe is dull. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Chicago, Sept. 4.—Sellers of cast- 


iron and soil pipe had a typical dull 
week preceding Labor day. No con- 
sequential public lettings were made 
and no interesting orders were placed 
by contractors. Small orders through- 
out the middle west brought the total 
for the week to a fair volume. Real 
estate development has tapered off 
materially. A good volume of pend- 
ing business is now in engineers’ of- 
fices and some worthwhile tonnages 
are expected to be let within the next 
few weeks. Prices are unchanged 
at $42.20 to $43.20, delivered, Chica- 
go. 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 4.—Let- 
tings recently received here added to 
the unfilled tonnage of cast iron pipe 
makers and production activity now 
promises’ to extend well into the 
fourth quarter. The base price, $34 
to $35, on 6-inch and over, is being 
adhered to. Shipments are heavy. 
Several of the shops are operating at 
nights in some departments. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 























202 tons, 2 to 8-inch class B, 
to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe for United States 
navy, Newport, R. IL, to Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. 


Phoenix, Ariz., 


100 tons, Camp Devens, 
Wood & Co. 

Six miles, 6 to 10-inch centrifugal pipe, for 
Amagansett, L. IL, to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Ayer, Mass., to R. D 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





| 
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1236 tons, 4 to 19-inch class B pipe for Edmonds, 
Wood & Co. 

500 tons, 6 to 16-inch, for water department 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids Sept. 7. 

320 tons, 2 to 16-inch class B, Santa Ana, Calif 
Bids opened. 

258 tons, 20 to 30-inch centrifugal pipe. San 
Bernardino, Calif. Bids opened. 

150 tons, 4 to 8-inch, class C for Camp Devens 
Ayer, Mass., bids opened Aug. 27. 

147 tons, 6 to 10-inch class C, 
Garnet street, San Diego, Calif. 

100 tons, Revere, Mass., closed bids, 
on 6 and 8-inch pipe. 


improvement 
Bids opened 
Aug. 30, 


Edmonds Against Price 
Fixing for Steel 


Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Any disposi- 
tion to obtain permission to fix steel 
prices under government supervision 
should be discouraged, at least for 
the time being. in the opinion of 
former Congressman George W. Ed- 
monds, of this city. Mr. Edmonds was 


influential some years ago in _ ob- 
taining an amendment to the Sher- 
man anti-trust law which exempts 


marine insurance from the provisions 
of that act, and his opinion was asked 
as to what could be done to obtain 
government aid for the steel indus- 
try along the lines suggested by 
Charles M. Schwab in his speech be- 
fore the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute last May. 

Marine insurance in no sense _ is 
analogous to steel, says Mr. Edmonds, 
for the reason that marine insurance 
always has been classed as a service, 
whereas steel is a commodity. The 
only feasible way of permitting price 
fixing in the steel industry, says Mr. 
Edmonds, would be to have a com- 
mission appointed whose relation to 
the steel industry would be much sim- 
ilar to that of the interstate commerce 
commission to the railroads. Under such 
supervision, says Mr. Edmonds, much 
would depend on the disposition re- 
flected by the members of the com- 
mission toward the steel industry. 
Functioning under such a commis- 
sion might look very good at the out- 
set, he says, but it is easily possible 
that the last state of the industry 
might be worse than the first. 

Mr. Edmonds believes that in the 
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long run the industry will get along 
much better without government as- 
sistance of a regulatory character. In 
any event, Mr. Edmonds believes that 
before the steel industry undertakes 
to get itself supervised by the gov- 
ernment, it will do well to wait and 
see what the government does for the 
coal industry. What transpires in the 
next congress with reference to the 
coal industry, he believes, will indi- 
cate approximately what the steel in- 
dustry reasonably could expect. 





Tin Plate 








Operations Continue at High Level— 
Prices Firm 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 589 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Tin plate op- 
erations are well sustained, although 
canmakers’ requirements have de- 
clined. This marks the end of the 
packing season, but it is significant 
that the reduction in operations, which 
is expected shortly, has been delayed 
more than a month longer than was 
true a year ago. Other tin plate con- 
sumers continue to specify in fairly 
large volume. Tin plate is fairly 
steady at $5.25 and no change is an- 
ticipated by sellers at the end of the 
year, despite the reduction in the price 
of pig tin. 

Youngstown, O., Sept. 4.—While up 
to this time the independent tin plate 
makers have been enjoying fairly 
good business, now a slight lull has 
reduced mill activities. Several mak- 
ers in this section have received hold- 
up orders and some cancellations from 
the South. It appears the recent 
heavy storm in that section did such 
damage as to lead southern canners 
and packers to revise their estimates 
as to the number of cans they will 
need. 


Iron, Steel Employment 
Reduced in July 


Washington, Sept. 4.—Employment 
and payrolls in the iron and steel and 
allied industries declined in July com- 
pared with June, according to the bu- 
reau of labor statistics. Reports from 
197 iron and steel works gave their 
Juné employment as 264,399, decreas- 
ing in July to 261,843, or 1 per cent. 
Their payrolls dropped from $8,238,- 
688 in June to $7,764,125, or 5.8 per 
cent. 

Reports from 162 structural iron- 
work plants gave their June employ- 
ment as 25,899, and July 25.841, a de- 
crease of 0.2 per cent. Their pay- 
rolls were reduced from $787,427 to 
$768,332, or 2.4 per cent. Forty-one 
cast iron pipe plants reported June 
employment as 12,965, and July 12,- 
385, a decrease of 4.5 per cent. 
Their payrolls were lowered from 
$287,410 to $284,286, or 1.1 per cent. 

Reports from 151 machine tool 
plants gave their June employment as 
30,771, increasing in July to 31,246, 
or 1.5 per cent. Their ,payrolls, how- 
ever, decreased from $1,008,665 in 
June to $982,870 in July, a decrease 
of 2.6 per cent. 


KIS Market Sectiong& 


Sheets 





Consumers Showing More In- 
terest in Fourth Quarter—Val- 
ley Mill Operations Increased 





operations holding up well to recent levels, and increasing 


Apher sheet demands continue at a satisfactory rate, mill 


slightly in the valley district. 


August business was: about 


equal to or better than that of July, and surpassed the volume of 


August, 1927. 


prices on fourth quarter requirements. 


Some of the important consumers are obtaining 


Large contracts are lacking. 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Sheet demand 
is unusually steady, specifications 
from most consuming lines holding to 
a higher rate than had been antici- 
pated a short time ago. August busi- 
ness equaled or exceeded that of July 
and showed a substantial gain over 
the volume of a year ago. Operations 
have been interfered with slightly by 
the warm weather but are holding as 
nearly as possible to the previously 
prevailing schedule. Prices are steady 
with current spot business’ taking 
2.65c, base, Pittsburgh, for black 
sheets, 3.50c for galvanized, 2.00c for 
blue annealed, and 4.00c for full-fin- 
ished, although business still is mov- 
ing on contracts at lower figures. 
Operations of the automobile indus- 
try continue an important factor in 
the steady flow of business to sheet 
mills. A feature of the current sit- 
uation is the fact that a number of 
rush orders are being received, indi- 
cating that activity has not been stim- 
ulated by consumers’ buying in an- 
ticipation of higher fourth quarter 
prices. 

New York, Sept. 4.—Current sheet 
specifications are active and prices on 
new business for quick shipment are 
unchanged. There has been no busi- 
ness as yet to establish the market 
for the fourth quarter. 

Buffalo, Sept. 4.—Sheetmakers in 
this district say early sales are es- 
tablishing fourth quarter prices at 
higher levels. Business taken to date 
has been entered at 2.75c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for black, 3.60c for galvanized 
and 4.00c for full finished. Buffalo 
sheet mills are operating at 85 to 90 
per cent. 

Cleveland, Sept. 4.—Increased con- 
sumption is noted generally by sheet 


mills. This, they state is promptly 
translated into increased _ specifica- 
tions. Mill backlogs, however, are 


by no means unwieldy, for the rea- 
son that while undoubtedly some 
anticipative tonnage has been placed, 
little in the way of speculative ton- 
nage is found on mill books. Mills 
are confident all third quarter con- 
tracts will be fully worked out. 
Mills are quoting 2.75¢c on_ black, 
2.00c on blue annealed up to 45 
inches in width; 3.60c on galvanized, 
and 4.00c on full finished for fourth 
quarter. 

Detroit, Sept. 4.—Some of the larger 
users of steel sheets are taking fig- 
ures on their fourth quarter require- 
ments but thus far no important con- 
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tracts have been closed. It is claimed 
by all makers that 4.00c, Pittsburgh, 
is firm on autobody grades. On black 
and blue annealed sheets a wide spread 
is revealed. From the manner in which 
bids of 2.60¢ and 2.65c fail to obtain 
business it is evident that some of the 
larger users are covering at dower 
figures. Likewise, on blue annealed, 
prices of 2.00c and 2.10c do not bring 
in orders. The open market price on 
blue annealed for fourth quarter is 
2.00e to 2.10c, depending upon width, 
and on black 2.75¢e. Body and stamp- 
ing manufacturers have taken a defi- 
nite stand against the reduction in the 
discount for cash from 2 per cent to 
% of 1 per cent, effective Oct. 1. 

Chicago, Sept. 4.—Specifications for 
black and galvanized sheets are pil- 
ing up, and are scheduled two weeks 
ahead. Blue annealed sheet specifi- 
cations are three to four weeks ahead, 
producers reporting heaviest order 
mail in several months. Fourth 
quarter books are to be opened with~- 
in ten days. Consumers show little 
interest for future requirements. 


St. Louis, Sept. 4.—Producers and 
distributors of sheets express satis- 
faction relative to current business 
and the outlook for fall trade. Spec- 
ifications from various consumers are 
holding to the recent high levels, and 
the volume of new orders is fairly 
steady. Prices are steady. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Mills gener- 
ally are quoting current prices on 
sheets for delivery up to Oct. 1. Black 
sheets are 2.65c, base, Pittsburgh; 
galvanized 3.40c to 3.50c; blue an- 
nealed 2.00c to 2.10c. Several large 
orders were placed in the past week 
for immediate shipment, buyers thus 
taking advantage of the discount of 2 
per cent for cash in ten days. Speci- 
fications continue heavy, and eastern 
mills are operating at about 90 per 
cent, 

Youngstown, O.:, Sept. 4.—Only 
twice previously this year have the 
independent sheetmakers in this dis- 
trict had as many units active as 
they have this week, 114 units out 
of a total of 127. This compares with 
105 units active last week. Speci- 
fications have been coming along as 
formerly but sufficient business on 
most grades of sheets accumulates 
each week to furnish satisfactory roll- 
ing schedules. Some new business 
has been done at the new quotations 
for future delivery, and they appear 
to be taking hold. 
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Structural Shapes 








TRUCTURAL demand has 


and the movement from mills in August is 

practically on a parity with that of July. 
the same time, bookings in August at Chicago will 
Business being placed at 
present is largely small lots, coming from a wide 
Fabricators have 
aggregate of these tonnages that their shops have 


exceed those of July. 


variety of consumers. 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Orders and spec- 
ifications for plain structural _ steel 
are coming to mills at a satisfactory 
rate. August probably will rank as 
one of the best months of the year. 
Tonnage booked during the month will 
exceed July, 1928, and will be mate- 
rially ahead of August, 1927. Al- 
though business being placed involves 
a satisfactory tonnage it is not fea- 
tured by large contracts, but is made 
up of small and scattered lots repre- 
sentative of practically all consuming 


industries. Fabricators’ shops are 
filled with these small orders and 
their backlogs are greater than at 


any previous time in 1928. 

Third quarter prices are holding 
firmly on all new business and little 
objection is being raised by consum- 
ers over the announced advance of $2 
a ton to 2.10c. 

Boston, Sept. 4.—Structural business 
did not show much improvement in 
the past week. There was only one 
award of size, 250 tons for the new 
station in the Back Bay district for 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad, to replace the structure 
destroyed by fire last spring. Pending 
business is less than 500 tons, in 
which are 104 tons for the New Eng- 
land Trust Co. building, Newbury 
street, Boston, 150 tons for a new 
Woolworth building on Tremont street, 
Boston, and 200 tons for the new 
plant for the Ames Shovel & Tool Co. 


at North Easton, ground for which 
was recently broken. 
New York, Sept. 4.—While struc- 


tural buying in this district in Au- 
gust fell under the July record a 
substantial tonnage was placed, with 
prospects for September promising. 
The proposed $2 advance on shapes 
for fourth quarter also scheduled from 
Sept. 15 is expected to provide par- 
ticular stimulus during the next two 
weeks. Among recent sales were 
6200 tons for the Pennsylvania-Le- 
high Valley bridge over Newark bay 
and 4500 tons for an addition to the 
Herald Square building. Inquiry in- 
cludes five schools involving 200 tons. 

Cleveland, Sept. 4.—While a lull 
has been experienced during the past 
few days in inquiries involving struc- 
tural shapes, no real setback has 
come to specifications on raw mate- 
rial. Mills report a steady influx 
of these and this may possibly be 
traced to the fact that they are com- 
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Specifications and Orders Coming to Mills in 
Satisfactory Volume but Interest in Fourth 
Quarter Is Small—Prices Are Firm 





—— 





decline larger backlogs 


1928. 


shown no 


At 


such an 
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mencing to quote 2.00c for fourth 
quarter. None of these so far has 


been booked. ‘The spot market price 
usually is 1.90c, with some material 
shipped out at 1.85c. Steel for the 
building for the Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., will be fabricated by the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. Bids on 
the general contract will be opened 
this week. Approximately 5000 tons 
will be required for expansion of 
Lakeside hospital; this will be acted 
upon in two weeks. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4—A few con- 
sumers were placed on a higher price 


basis for structural shapes Sept. 1, 
but the old prices will continue in 
effect with others until the end of 
September. There is no _ indication 
what the minimum will be in the 


fourth quarter, but the current range 


generally is 2.0c to 2.10c, delivered, 
Philadelphia. Bookings continue good. 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Specifications 


for plain structural materials are well 
maintained and the August movement 
compares favorably with July. Awards 
generally are small but some improve- 
ment is noted in inquiry. Plain ma- 
terial is quoted at 1.90c. Little inter- 
est is being shown in fourth quarter. 

Detroit, Sept. 4.—Frank F. Rogers, 
state highway commissioner, Lansing, 
Mich., has been commissioned by Gov. 
Fred W. Green to make a survey of 
the feasibility of building a highway 


bridge across the Straits of Mack- 
inaw. 
OUTLET 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week.................... 38,860 
Awards last week.................... 15,669 
Awards two weeks ago............ 42,091 
Awards this week in 1927.... 31,940 
Average weekly awards, Aug. 34,957 
Average weekly awards, 1927 39,087 


Total awards to date, 1927....1,297,941 
Total awards to date, 1928....1,368,046 
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CONTRACTS PLACED ? 
6200 tons, Pennsylvania-Lehigh Valley bridge, 


Newark Bay, divided between American Bridge 


than at any time previously in 


Prices for third quarter tonnage are being 
held firmly and an announced advance of $2 per ton 
for fourth quarter is exciting no opposition from 
consumers, especially as there 
terest in that delivery. 
the week’s awards. 
New York subway work. 


is no present in- 
A 6200-ton bridge leads 
Bids are in on 19,200 tons for 


Co., and Bethlehem Steel Co, 

4500 tons, Herald Square building addition, New 
York, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co, 

4000 tons, 14 miscellaneous projects in the metro- 
politan district, to unnamed fabricators. 

3500 tons, building, Goodrich Rubber 
Akron, O., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

3000 tons, bridge at Quincy, Ill, to American 
Bridge Co. 

2540 tons, apartments 
Forty-second street, 
Structural Steel Co. 

1800 tons, for interstate Iron & Steel Co., to 
Worden-Allen Co. (incorrectly reported last 
week as going to American Bridge Co.). 

1000 tons, bridge in Illinois for Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, for Stee] & Tubes Inc. plant at Fern- 
dale, Mich., to Whitehead & Kales. 

1000 tons, Packard service building, Fifty-fourth 
street, to McClintic-Marshall Co., previously 
noted going elsewhere. 

1000 tons, apartment, Thirty-eighth street and 
Second avenue, New York City, to unidenti- 
fied eastern fabricator. 

925 tons, warehouse and 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

860 tons, apartment, Staten avenue, 
Calif., to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 

800 tons, open hearth furnace binding, Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

800 tons, Baltimore & Ohio railroad bridges in 
Chicago district, to American Bridge Co. 


Co., 


312 
New 


Fast 
Harris 


and 324, 
York, to 


shipping building, 


Oakland, 


700 tons, chamber of commerce building, Jamai- 
ca, Long Island, to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co. 

700 tons, apartment 1001, Park avenue, New 


York, to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

625 tons, building for Dugan Bros., Queens, to 
National Bridge Works, New York. 
615 tons, building, Title & Guarantee 
New York, to George A. Just Co. 
600 tons, building for Congoleum Co., Mar- 
Hook, Pa., to American Bridge Co. 
tons, apartment 313, East Seventy-third 
street, New York, to Taylor Bridge & Steel 

Construction Co. 
500 tons, medical hospital, Indianapolis, 


Co., 


cus 


555 


to Insley 


Mfg. Co. 

500 tons, New York Central railroad bridge at 
Cleveland, to Mt. Vernon Bridee Co. 

440 tons, bridge West Forty-third street, Chi- 
cago, to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 


400 tons, warehouse for Congoleum Co., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to Lackawanna Steel Co. 

250 tons, Boston, for Back Bay station, New 
Haven railroad, to New England Structural 
Co. 

250 tons, New York Central railroad bridge at 
Nepperhan, New York, to Fort Pitt Bridge Co. 


250 tons, two elevators for towers, New 
York, to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 
200 tons, consistory building, Coudersport, Pa., 


to Guilbert Steel Co. 

170 tons, Deschutes River bridge, Maupin, Oreg., 
General contract to Kuckenberg & Wittman. 
Fabricated steel to unknown interest. 

150 tons, automobile salesroom and garage, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

150 tons, highway bridge at Cape May, N. J. 
to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

130 tons, precipitation plant Pacific Coast Cement 
Co., Seattle, to Wallace Bridge & Structural 
Steel Co. 

130 tons, extension to slab yard crane runway 
of Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, to Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co. Also, contracts for fur- 
nishing and fabricating structurals for new 
open hearth furnace for Otis Steel Co. have 
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been placed with Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
115 tons, factory building, Creighton, Pa., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
105 tons, building, Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Canton, O., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING | 








19,200 tons, subway route No. 107, section No. 5, 
New York; Necargo Co., Inc., 105 Court street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., low bidder. 

2700 tons, Salvation Army headquarters, Four- 
teenth street, New York, previously noted in- 
volving 1500 tons. 

1200 tons, bridge at Grand Forks, N. D. 

1000 tons, school No. 27, New York. 

750 tons, school No. 200, New York. 

750 tons, school No. 94, New York. 

700 tons, two-story structure 155th and St. 
Nicholas avenue, New York. 

700 tons, school No. 12, New York. 


600 tons, Lewis building addition, Phila- 
delphia. 

500 tons University of Pennsylvania hospital, 
Philadelphia. 


500 tons, bridge for Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
Chicago district. 

300 tons, bridge at Pawtucket, R. 
17. 

300 ~tons, 
Island, N : 

200 tons, state highway bridges, state of Ver- 
mont. 

200 tons, government 
Island, New York. 

200 tons, Ames Shovel & Tool Co. plant, North 
Easton, Mass. 

150 tons, Woolworth store, Tremont street and 
Hayward place, Boston. 

150 tons, municipal incinerator, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

124 tons, steel bridge over Wenatchee river near 
Cashmere, Wash.; bids Sept. 18. 

104 tons, New England Trust Co. building, New- 
bury street, Boston. 


More Sheet Mills, Open 
Hearths Put On 


Youngstown, O., Sept. 4.—While 
production figures for the week may 
drop slightly due to observance of 
Labor day in the valleys, yet plant 
operating rates from Tuesday for- 
ward will be high. Independent steel- 
makers have put on an additional 
open hearth, making 45 active out 
of 53 units. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. is around 80 per cent 
active, and the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. is slightly above 80 per cent. In- 
dependent bar mills are at 70 per 
cent of capacity, and the Carnegie 
Steel Co. continues at 75 per cent. 
With 114 units active out of a total 
of 127, the independent sheetmakers 
have 9 more units on this week than 
last. Stripmakers are 100 per cent 
active, but tin plate operations show 
a slight recession to around 70 per 
cent. Pipe output is unchanged with 
14 active out of 20 welded and seam- 
less units. 


Portland Cement Output 
Steady in July 


The Portland cement industry in 
July produced 17,431,000 _ barrels, 
shipped 19,898,000 barrels from the 
mills, and had in stock at the end 
of the month 22,571,000 barrels, ac- 
cording to the United States bureau 
of mines. The production of port- 
land cement in July showed an in- 
crease of 0.1 per cent and shipments 


I.; bids Sept. 


private residence, Glencove, Long 
Y 


barracks on Governor's 


an increase of 4.8 per cent, com- 
pared with July, 1927. Portland ce- 
ment stocks at the mills were 16.4 


per cent higher than a year ago. 
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Concr ete Bars Firedy Established 


Market Continues Active— 
Method of Quoting 














crete reinforcing bars is noted in the East and Middle West. 


A CONTINUATION of the heavy buying movement in con- 


The past week’s business in eastern territory was one of the 
heaviest in many months, while a large volume of small orders 


poured in on mills at Chicago. 


Demand for rail steel bars has ex- 


ceeded the capacity of some of the mills in the Chicago district. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 589 


New York, Sept. 4.—Prices paid for 
concrete bars denote that the change 
in the method of quoting which be- 
gan to develop on Aug. 1 now has 
become fully established. On _ that 
date the mill stock price on concrete 
bars was changed from 2.20c, base, 
Youngstown, to 2.15c, base,  Pitts- 
burgh. At the same time the mills 
abandoned their old method of sell- 
ing concrete bars cut to length. The 
purpose of this change was to enable 
concrete bar distributors to obtain 
their legitimate part of the going 
business. In August the principal 
mills have followed the policy of sup- 
plying concrete bars only in mill 
lengths, that is, 40, 50 and 60 feet, 
and while the price on these mill 
lengths has been 1.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, the refusal of the mills to cut 
to specified lengths has forced busi- 
ness to distributors which otherwise 
might have gone to one of the mills. 
A notable instance was a recent order 
for 700 tons of concrete bars placed 
in this territory, which went at 2.15c, 
base, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 2.49c, 


delivered. This order, under the old 
conditions, likely would have been 
booked by a mill at around 1.90c, 


base, Pittsburgh, or 2.24c, delivered. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—The past 
week’s business in concrete bars was 
one of the heaviest in some time, and 
shows the market in this district is 
now on a basis of 2.15c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for mill stocks. This is equiv- 
alent to 2.47c, delivered, Philadelphia. 
Local warehouse prices now are 2.85c, 
base, delivered out of local stocks. 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Inquiry for 
concrete bars is more active. Awards 
in the past week were generally small, 
but the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
received three jobs involving 3550 
tons. On stock length billet bars the 
usual quotation is 1.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, with 2.15c on cut lengths. 
Buffalo, Sept. 4.—Strength in the 
reinforcing bar market is reported es- 
pecially on small lots shipped direct 
from stocks maintained here. The 
current price of such tonnage has ad- 
vanced to 2.415c. Buffalo, it is claimed. 
This is especially worthy of note in 
view of warehouse reports of recent 
low priced offerings by steelworks of 
small lots of reinforcing bars. 
Chicago, Sept. 4.—Concrete rein- 
forcing bars are active. Shipments 
are heavy. While few contracts over 
100 tons have been placed a large 
number of small orders are being 
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booked from day to day. The num- 
ber of sizable new inquiries is lim- 
ited. However, a large volume of 
work is expected to come out early 
next month and sellers anticipate con- 
tinuance of the heavy buying move- 
ment. Billet steel reinforcing bars 
are reported firm at 2.30c, f.o.b. ware- 
house, by a number of interests, al- 
though undoubtedly some large ton- 
nages are going at about 2.20c. On 
this grade the mill base for fourth 
quarter business has been advanced 
to 2.00c, an increase of $1 over the 
nominal base price for third quarter. 

During August demand on the mills 
for rail steel bars has been partic- 
ularly heavy, exceeding actual ca- 
pacity of mills in some instances as 
much as 33 per cent. A good portion 
of this demand for rail steel bars is 
for fencing purposes. Although the 
fourth quarter price has not been an- 
nounced it is exvected that rail bars 
will follow billet bars and go up $1 
a ton to 1.90c, base, mill. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards... this . WOGMsé cccisicn.satcekh 7,130 
Awards last week...............00... 5,907 
Awards two weeks ago............ 2,835 
Awards this week in 1927........ 4,275 


Average weekly awards, Aug. 5,863 
Average weekly awards, 1928.... 7,070 
Total awards to date, 1927........198,824 
Total awards to date, 1928........ 247,435 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








3550 tons, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
including : 1000 tons, sewer, Columbus, O.; 2300 
tons, Haddon Hall hotel, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
and 250 tons, Haddon Hall garage, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

900 tons, billet and rail steel bars for Sheridan 
Tower, Chicago, to Concrete Engineering Co. 

600 tons, reinforcing bars for new plant of 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, to Calumet 
Steel Co. 

300 tons, Genesee garage, Buffalo, to Kalman 
Steel Co. 

225 tons for school, Altoona, Pa., 

* Davis Co. 

200 tons for sewer work, Philadelphia, to Tay- 
lor, Davis Co. 

200 tons for building for Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Philadelphia, to Taylor, Davis Co. 

200 tons, road work, eastern Pennsylvania, to 
Concrete Construction Co. 

160 tons, Hudson river bridge anchorages, to 
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to Taylor 











McClintic-Marshall Co. 

160 tons, Deschutes River bridge, Maupin, Oreg. 
General contract to Kuckenberg & Wittman. 
Bars to unknown interest. 

130 tons, hospital, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
crete Construction Co. 

105 tons, South Branch canal, Kittitas project, 
Ellensburg, Wash. General contract to Mor- 
rison & Knudnsen. Bars to unknown interest. 

100 tons, Glen Willow Ice Mfg. Co. building, 
Philadelphia, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Alabama Avenue bridge, St. 
Laclede Steel Co. 

100 tons, Dugan bakery, Long Island City, 
N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Hooker chemical] plant, Tacoma, Wash., 
to Northwest Stee] Rolling Mills. 


to Con- 


Louis, 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 





1000 tons, new barracks on Governors Island, 
New York City. 

rail steel bars, Dilke Construction 
Co., stores and offices, Chicago. 

210 tons, West Stanislaus Irrigation District, 
Westley, Calif. Bids received. 

200 tons, addition to St. Mary’s Hospital, St. 
Louis. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Well 





Sustained Sales Larger Than 
in July 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 590 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Buying of 
bolts, nuts and rivets is fairly well 
maintained, and August sales of some 
makers exceeded those of July. Rivets 
still are moving slowly, with railroad 
purchasing light and jobbers buying 
only in small lots. Operations are un- 
changed at 60 to 65 per cent. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—August was 
second only to March in specifications 
for bolts and nuts. Railroads are ex- 
pected to come into the market in 
September and give more activity. 
Prices are firm at 70 off to large 
and 60 off to small buyers. First 
quarter contracts on this basis are 
expected to be signed in the next 
week or two. Rivets are firmer at 
2.90c, Pittsburgh, although 2.75c con- 
tinues in a few instances. 

Chicago, Sept. 4.—Fourth quarter 
contracting for bolts and nuts will 
start within the next few days. No 
definite announcement on prices has 
been made. Buyers are inquiring ac- 
tively as to probable quotations for 
last quarter. August specifications 
are heavier than for July and are 
showing a steady increase, due largely 
to farm implement activity. 


Fewer British Employed 

Birmingham, Eng., Aug. 24.—The 
August number of Ministry of Labor 
Gazette gives particulars relative to 
employment in July. 

Employment in the pig iron in- 
dustry showed a decline compared 
with the previous month. The per- 
centage unemployed was 20.1, com- 
pared with 15.4 in June and 12.3 in 
July, 1927. Furnaces in blast num- 
bered 131 and were divided among 


the various districts as follows: Dur- 
ham and Cleveland 29; Cumberland 
and West Lancashire 11; parts of 


Lancashire and Yorkshire (including 
Sheffield) 8; Derby, Leicester, Not- 
tingham and Northampton 28; Lin- 
colnshire 14; Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire, Worcester & Warwick 10; 
South Wales 9; Scotland 22. 
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Rails, Cars 





Miscellaneous Track Orders Give 
August High Average—300,000 
Wooden Cars To Be Replaced 








—— 
SS 


UGUST sales of rails and track accessories were ahead of those 
of July and also exceeded those of August last year. 


past week’s business, however, was not impressive. 


The 
Action 


is expected within a few days on the Chesapeake & QOhio’s inquiry 


for 45,500 tons of rails. 


Car orders are light. 


About 300,000 


wooden cars must be replaced with steel by Jan. 1, 1931. 


RAILROAD TRACK PRICES, PAGE 590 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Lack of car buy- 
ing continues to be the enigma of 
the steel mills. The 1000 hopper bot- 
tom gondolas for the Great Northern 
still is the only inquiry pending. Dur- 
ing the past week the Illinois Ter- 
minal Co. purchased 100 box cars. It 
is beljeved the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad will place its order for 45,500 
tons of rails early in the week. Some 
inclination on the part of the car- 
riers to come into the market for 
their rail requirements two or three 
weeks earlier than usual is sensed by 
the mills. Odd lots of standard rails 
are being bought in sufficient quan- 
tities to maintain rail mills on a 50 
per cent basis. Buying of accessories 
is holding up, the mills receiving fre- 
quent orders for rush shipments of 
small quantities needed to round out 
maintenance of way programs. 

New York, Sept. 4.—The ruling by 
the American Railway association 
against the use of wooden cars after 
Jan. 1, 1931, has brightened the out- 
look for car builders considerably. 
This means that the 300,000 existing 
wooden cars must be scrapped and 
perhaps replaced in the next two 
years. Meanwhile car buying is light, 
with preliminary estimates indicating 
677 domestic freight cars for August, 
compared with 582 for July, the low- 
est monthly total this year. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Heavy pur- 
chases of track spikes, bolts and tie 
plates are expected to be made this 
month by eastern railroads. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Track _acces- 
sory orders are steadv. August sales 
of some interests were well ahead of 
the July total and generally larger 
than a year ago. The same is true 
of light rails. A fair demand still is 
coming from the coal mining dis- 
tricts. Railroad spikes are firm at 
2.80c, Pittsburgh. Light rails are $36. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 














Central of Georgia, combination passenger and 
baggage gasoline rail motor car, to J. G. Brill 
Co. 

Montevideo port authority, 20 flats, to foreign 
builder. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., repairs to four dump 
cars, to Clark Car Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Pennsylvania, 10 locomotives, to its Altoona 
shops. 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., two tank 


locomotives to American Locomotive Co. 
Texas Co., one switch engine, to Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 














Chesapeake & Qhio, 2 diners, contemplated. 
Southern Pacific, 25 diners, contemplated. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Belt railway, Chicago, 10 switchers. 
Great Northern, 10 locomotives. 


Increases Ore Unloading 
Facilities at Buffalo 


In continuation of the policy adopt- 
ed about four years ago of plant mod- 
ernization the Bethlehem — Steel Co. 
has awarded a contract for an au- 
tomatic ore unloader for its Lack- 
awanna plant at Buffalo, to the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. 
This unloader will operate on the 
same tracks as five other machines 
of this same type and will have a 
nontelescopic bucket of 17 tons ca- 
pacity, a receiving hopper, with re- 
volving disk discharge, with an apron 
feeder mounted on a rotating frame 
and a belt conveyor with a traveling 
tripper. 

Ore either will be loaded into rail- 
road cars standing on the first track 
inside the front leg, or stocked under 
the cantilever beyond the rear leg 
through the receiving hopper, apron 
feeder and belt conveyor with trip- 
per. The trolley with bucket will 
be designed for one trip in 50 sec- 
onds with 17 tons of ore. The ma- 
chine proper travels 75 to 100 feet 
a minute. The machine is electrically 
operated throughout, there being a 
total of ten motors ranging in size 
from 15 to 275 horsepower. 


British Foreign Trade 


Tonnage Less 


Birmingham, Eng. Aug. 24,— 
(European Staff Service)—The Brit- 
ish board of trade’s return for July 
shows a total export of iron and steel 
products, including scrap, of 352,475 
tons, compared with 398,233 tons in 
June and 433,949 tons a year ago. 

Imports including scrap _ totaled 
234,299 tons, compared with 224,834 
tons in June and 339,394 tons a year 
ago. 
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Wire 





Prices Being Held and Fourth 
Quarter Business Being Booked 
—Buying Better 








Some con- 


G ‘the sum better buying of wire and nails is being done as 


the summer ends and autumn activities appear. 


sumers expect an advance of $2 shortly, but many producers 
are quoting present prices, based on 2.40c, Pittsburgh, for wire 


and $2.25 for nails, for the last quarter. 


Efforts to obtain con- 


cessions have failed, though some weakness in nails develops. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 590 


Chicago, Sept. 4.—Demand for steel 
wire and nails continues active and 
mills are operating at about 65 per 
cent. Sales to manufacturing interests 
have been especially gratifying and 
have offset to some extent the ab- 
normally low purchases of railroads. 
Jobber stocks are said to be low and 
some improvement in demand from 
this source is reported. Prices of 
nails and wire are more satisfactory to 
sellers, although low quotations crop 
up here and there. The market is 
2.55¢c, western mill, for wire and $2.60 
per 100-pound keg for nails. Books for 
fourth quarter are now open. 

Worcester, Mass., Sept. 4.—Wire 
buying shows slight improvement at 
steady prices. Purchases are in 
limited lots, but more numerous. De- 
mand for specia'ty wire leads and 
export trade is steady and a decided 
factor in this market. The price 
situation is much firmer with sev- 
eral makers talking slight advances 
for some specialty material products. 
Light bright wire buying is show- 
ing a slight gain. 

New York, Sept. 4.—Some nail buy- 
ers have not ceased trying to force 
concessions. However, it is found that 
prevailing prices are being obtained 
on all business. These are $2.55, base, 
Pittsburgh, to jobbers and $2.65 to 
dealers. Some last quarter contracts 
already have been signed at these 
Some contracts for manufac- 


prices. 
turers here also have been signed for 
fourth qqarter at 2.40c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Some inquiry 
is appearing for fourth quarter wire. 
Several producers have opened books 
at current prices, 2.40c, Pittsburgh, 
for plain wire, and $2.55 for wire 
nails. Specifications for manufac- 
turers’ wire are active, the August 
volume comparing favorably with that 
of July. A slight improvement also fs 
noted in nail demand recently. Buying 
of wire products is beginning to ap- 
pear from the agricultural districts, 
particularly from the northwest. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Nail and wire 
specifications are slow compared with 
earlier periods of the year, although 
the current volume is good for the 
summer season. Prices are firm at 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, for wire and $2.55, 
Pittsburgh, for nails. 

Detroit, Sept. 4.—An increase of $2 
a ton in wire products to establish 
the current levels of 2.40c, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, on plain wire and $2.55 on 
wire nails for the fourth quarter is 
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expected by some interests here. Most 
sellers have opened books for the 
fourth quarter on this basis but thus 
far sales have been light. The auto- 
motive industry is taking as much wire 
as in any September. Nails are 
moving slowly, with the usual shad- 
ing by small makers. 


Coal miners in Oklahoma averaged 
3.35 tons per day in 1927, according 
to the federal bureau of mines. 


Cold Finished Steel 








Demand Better Than Usual for Sum- 
mer Season 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 589 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Demand for 
cold finished bars is active for this 
period of the year, largely because 
of continued automotive activity. 
Sellers report that August business 
compares favorably with July and 
is substantially larger than a year 
ago. Current business is being placed 
at 2.20c, Pittsburgh, which is re- 
ported firm. The fourth quarter price 
will be announced soon. 

Detroit, Sept. 4.—Users of cold fin- 
ished bars having been covered at 
2.10c, Pittsburgh-Chicago, before the 
recent advance to 2.20c, this new level 
is largely an asking price at this time. 
Makers, however, expect to establish 
it for the fourth quarter. Meanwhile, 
specifications are good. The tendency 
toward specialization in the manufac- 
ture of automatic screw products is 
tending to diversify purchases. 





Strip 





Sales on Better Basis and Fourth 
Quarter Prices Firm—Specifica- 
tions Are Heavy 








are firm, with some business being booked at the present level. 


Gee makers are booking orders at a heavy rate and prices 


Some tendency is shown to advance prices but sales have not 


been made at the higher level. 
specified out fully. 
est in many months. 


Third quarter tonnages are being 
Some makers found August bookings larg- 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 590 


New York, Sept. 4.—Some makers 
now are quoting 285c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, on cold rolled strip steel, plus 
extras for smaller quantities. Asking 
prices on hot rolled strip are 2.30c, 
base, Pittsburgh, for less than 3 
inches wide, 2.10c for 3 to 6 inches 
and 2.00c for 6 to 12 inches. There 
has been no business at these prices, 
so far as known, so that there is no 
indication as to what figures will be 
developed in connection with fourth 
quarter. Specifications on third quar- 
ter contracts continue exceptional and 
some strip makers say their bookings 
in this territory during August are 
the largest of any month this year. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—Strip steel sales 
are well maintained, in many cases 
exceeding expectations of _ sellers. 
Prices are firmer, with spot business 
quoted at 2.20c on less than 3-inch, 
2.00e on 8 to 6-inch, and 1.90e on 6 
to 12-inch. These prices also have 
been named for fourth quarter con- 
tracts. Material is being shipped, how- 
ever, on contracts at less than these 
figures. Sellers are quoting 2.85c on 
cold rolled strip in lots over three tons, 
but with most current activity con- 
fined to contracts the new figure has 


not been afforded a good test. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Further de- 
velopments in the strip market indi- 
cate that both hot and cold will be re- 
newed through fourth quarter at pre- 
vailing prices bv some mills. Cur- 
rent prices range from 1.80c to 2.20c, 
Pittsburgh, for hot strip depending 
on width, and 2.75¢ to 2.85c, base, 
Pittsburgh, on cold rolled strip, al- 
though in some instances lower fig- 
ures are still outstanding. Demand 
for strip continues good. 


July Oil Output Gains 


Production of crude petroleum in 
United States in July totaled 75,426,- 
000 barrels, a daily average of 2,433,- 
1000 barrels of an increase of 15,500 
barrels daily over June, states the 
federal bureau of mines. Gasoline 
production in July established a new 
high record when the daily average 
output was 1,061,000 barrels. Daily 
average domestic demand for gaso- 
line passed the one _ million-barrel 
mark in July for the first time in 
history when it amounted to 1,032,000 
barrels. This was an increase of 7.5 
per cent over June. 
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Large Business Done During Past Week— 
Nearly All Metals Are Well Booked For 
Sentember—Stocks Are Limited 


lof Market Section 











Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered refinery Spot 
14.75 14.87% 14.3714 47.75 46.25 6.40 
14.75 14.87% 14.8714 48.12% 46.50 6.40 
cele 14.75 14.8714 14.3714 48.25 16.621, 6.40 
ees 14.75 14.8714 14.37% 48.1214, 16.50 6.40 





EW YORK, Sept. 4.—Non- 
N ferrous metal business was 
large during the past week. 
Nearly all metals are well 
booked for September, with limited 
stocks, and the outlook for October 
bright. Prices were firm to strong. 
Brass and copper products have 
been active lately, after dull buying 
early in August. Demand has been 
mostly for early shipment but has 
extended into October. Prices have 
held unchanged on the basis of 14.75c, 
Connecticut, for copper since late in 
May. Lately there have been no price 
changes in prospect to influence buy- 
ing, and so users have been covering 
only early requirements. With cop- 
per in a strong position, good prod- 
uct buying is expected. Shipments 
have held to a high level right along. 
Copper—Copper sold in the past 
week in good tonnage for domestic 
shipment. October buying was active 
for the first time. Some September 
business was done, and a little No- 
vember coupled with October. Pro- 
ducers are well booked for September 
and shipments that month will be 
in a tight situation. Export buying 
eased up after having been active, 
for September and October. Prices 
are unchanged at 14.75c, Connecticut, 


14.87%c, Midwest, 15.00c, c.i.f. Euro- 
pean ports. 

Tin—Tin was moderately active 
nearly every day and big business 


was done Friday. The bulk of the 
business was in early positions, with 
some over the rest of the year. Users 
appear to have needed more than 
they had expected and were forced 
to buy nearby metal, with the re- 
sult that such continued to command 
a big premium, more than 1 cent 
above the late months of the year. 
Domestic deliveries of 7200 tons were 
made in August, a figure seldom ex- 
ceeded and about 1000 tons over the 
monthly average of the past year and 
a half. Stocks and landing were 
1718 tons, a cut of 1160 in the month. 
Stocks alone were large but the 
amount in landing was small. Spot 
and nearby command a big premium 
despite large stocks because of the 
fact that nearly all metal here is 
held by one large importer. 
Lead—Buying of lead in the past 
week was large again and prices were 
strong but unchanged, except for a 


little premium on East St. Louis 
October lead. 
Zinc—Prime western continues 


quiet, but producers remain firm at 
6.25c, East St. Louis, which price 
has ruled for a month on all positions. 
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On account of the way in which users 
have been buying without shopping 
around very much, total sales last 
month may have been a little larger 


than at first realized. This way of 
buying without inquiring around 


much, is due to the fact that users 
have come to realize that at least 
for the present they are not able 
to bargain. 

Aluminum—Buying has been active 
for early shipment, and prices are 
firm but unchanged. The secondary 
market has been an exception lately 


TUUSUAUEDELEEUAAAA ETERNAL AA 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound f.o.b. mill 


snscaeevuggetatsegenany 





SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high) ..................:00 19.25 
ClemOe,, BOE TOTIOE  ccsescccivncccssecasesasess 23.50 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 10.00 
Zinc sheet (100-pound base).......... 9.75 
Zine strip (100 pound base).......... 9.00 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
ee I I Se RED ccenettnesercaiore 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high) ... seladeaslin 24.12% 
PEE EEE I OEE 25.00 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turning) 17.00 
| ae A 19.75 
WIRE 
NEE RIE | DINUIN Nicci c ncsdi as saneeebesaieeaiiows 16.37% 
NOW WRONG —TRIBRD csciecsecteceeeneessnres 19.75 


Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 





New York 9.50 to 9.75 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.50 
Cleveland 9.50 to 10.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Ieee MOT Ree ae a 7.00 to 7.25 
| aR eR a aR SRE RN eet 7.00 to 17.50 
ZINC 
RG RT rey terror or 2.50 
SIN ats scscesasenasesttinranenciasaeeinios 2.75 to 3.25 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


New York 12.25 








Boston _.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago _....... 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland 11.25 to 12.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
IT CIEE scirsisetahebsscchubicatambacnntiiavcielies 8.50 to 9.00 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
RPI IIIIIIEIS..itarcicnsivadendissuinltice iesmtaniaincaatiptnebeiee 7.00 to 7.50 
New York 10.75 
Chicago 10.50 to 10.75 
Cleveland 9.50 to 10.50 
Boston 5 to 6.00 
Chicago 75 to 7.00 
Cleveland 5.00 to 56.50 












Clippings, Cleveland 
Borings, Cleveland .... 
Cast, Cleveland 
Cast, Boston 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt Aluminum No. 12 15.00 to 15.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5 12.50 to 13.00 


wee 16.00 to 17.00 
. 7.50to 8.00 
akeen 11.50 to 12.00 
10.50 to 11.00 


SaeNreenavareeneavaaenenencataacareaeeeneeenesneneseneecceeanentaraarU AT Taree ETeNeNEN ET AGENONNN AAACN ANAT ees ATTA 


Lead Lead East 
Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 


6.22% 6.25 23.90 10.12% 35.00 
6.22% 6.25 23.90 10.00 35.00 
6.22% 6.25 23.90 10.00 35.00 
6.25 6.25 23.90 10.12% 35.00 
to the firmness. Some sellers expect 


more contracting soon for the balance 
of the year.—Daily Metal Trade. 








Coke By-Products 

















Benzol Prices Strong—Sulphate of 


Ammonia Is Well Sold 


New York, Sept. 4.—With benzols 
unusually active, prices on _ these 
products are as strong as at any time 
in weeks, although no change is ex- 
pected in the near future. Toluol also 
continues to move well, with the pro- 
duction of some leading sellers sold 
up for September. Much of this buy- 


ing is by the automotive industry, 
whose operations have held up ex- 
ceptionally well. Dullness, on the 

UNLUUDUUESDEUEGMETL UAT EAEAL EA AAETT AETHER TENE EA TS 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contracts 


4 |: nee $0.22 

90 per cent benzol .........cccccsceseeses 0.22 

- 2. fe ESS ee one eee See >, 0.35 

Solvent maphthar ...........c.ccccccccsceceee 0.30 

COOUAIIGRORDL GEOL vcicscensasesetvsccscnrecee 0.30. —_ aseecantl 
Per Pound at Producer’s Plants in 


250-Pound Drums 
0.17 cevsnall 


Plants 


0.06 to 0.07 
0.06 to 0.07 


POON | calesiecuslbaion: <tsdtieheeapiateaiscacuseise 
Per Pound at Producers’ 
Naphthalene flakes 
Naphthalene balls 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 





Sulphate of AMMONIA ......ccccccccecessessecees $2.20 
LUTTE PEELE EPRI ET PUSUUEALEYEUULYEONLALSO EOL LSL UAC 
other hand, is noticeable in solvent 
naphtha and commercial xylol. 


Production of sulphate of ammonia 
is well sold up, with the contract 
market unchanged at about $2.20, 
works. However, there is little spot 
demand either for domestic or foreign 
account. Flake and ball naphthalene 
is moving slowly at unchanged prices. 
Sellers look for little improvement 
for a couple of months, until con- 
tracting season again sets in. 


city passenger 
was the Green- 


The first elevated 
railroad ever built 
wich street railroad in New York, 
which was commenced in 1866 and 
has been in successful operation since 
1872. It is now known as the Ninth 


avenue elevated railway. 
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Tighter Mill Delivery Situation May Benefit 
Warehouses—Adopt Lower Sheet Discount 
| —Cold Finished Prices Raised at New York 





wi 





AREHOUSE business in iron 
and steel begins September 
with the expectation that a 
tighter mill delivery situation 
will increase demand for material 
out of stock. In some centers August 
warehouse movement was the highest 
for any month this year. Prices have 
shown little change in the past week. 

Materials continue to move in fair 
yolume from Boston warehouses and 
prices are continuing to show firm- 
ness. There is some expectation that 
from now on rather a better volume 
will be called for. 

Effective Sept. 1, jobbers in the 
New York metropolitan district ad- 
vanced their prices on cold finished 
material 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
rounds and hexagons now holding at 
3.50c and flats and squares at 4.00c. 
This follows stronger prices at the 
mills and a somewhat better demand, 


and is the first revision since Feb. 6, 
when a 10 cent advance was an- 
nounced. Following the holiday lull, 
the general market again is more 
active. August for most jobbers was 
not quite up to July, although a good 
month considering the season. 

Pittsburgh warehouses report that 
sales of iron and steel products are 
holding to an unchanged level. Some 
sellers report a substantial increase 
in August business from the July 
level, while others note little change. 
Sales in most cases, however, are 
running ahead of the rate at this 
time a year ago. Prices generally 
are steady although some shading of 
quotations of sheets is reported in 
the southern territory. 

Buffalo warehouses have had their 
largest sales volume of the year in 
the past 60 days. Distribution of ma- 
terials has been wide and prices steady 


during that period. Shapes continue 
to be a leader in sales. A quick 
pickup in business is anticipated after 
the Labor day holiday and good Sep- 
tember business as well. 


Chicago warehouses and jobbers have 
decided to accept the new cash dis- 
count rate of one-half of 1 per cent 
instead of 2 per cent on steel sheets 
and cold rolled strips. This curtailed 
discount will be passed to warehouse 
customers, Oct. 1. Sales of iron and 
steel products through jobbers are 
steady. August totals will probably 
equal July and exceed August of a 
year ago. Individual orders continue 
to grow smaller. Slightly less direct 
mill competition is being experienced. 

Most warehouses at Cleveland ran 
up greater sales in August than in 
July and August a year ago. Sep- 
tember opens as auspiciously. Prices 

(Concluded on Page 605) 
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Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Cleveland we... 3.00c J 3 | eee 3.75¢ ETS 4.00c 
Baltimore — .......00 — ae Saparen — TUMOR cass vstsatersiecennies 4.20c to 4.54¢ z. FOS icine 8.90c 
Boston 3.265c te OEE crcccsere .25¢ ulsa tosseeee 4.500 to 4.66 
Buffalo _— iV... 8.25 No. 24 BLACK SHEETS ‘aaa : 
Chicago 3.00c Los Angeles _.... -30c eee ; 4.00 F 
Cincinnati .......... 3.30¢ New York7#f¢ ...... 3.25c to 3.30¢ - saa Fir ee aie ros Baltimore — ........ 4.00¢ 
Cleveland — ........ 8.00c Philadelphia __...... 2.40¢ to 3.00c Buffalo... 4.20¢ re .. 5.50¢ to 6.00c 
MINITE  ~ scccessaceannaon 3.00c Pittsburgh _ .......... $.00e Chicago  ...... 3.80c Buffalo _..... 4.05¢ 
Ft. Worth 8.75¢ PORHENE  sscssocees 2.90c Cincinnati 3.90¢ CHICAGO rerreessnsees 4.15¢ 
Houston —resececsseoes 3.00c San Francisco 8.15¢ Cleveland 3.40 Cincinnati ............ 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles _...... 8.30¢ Seattle — cscssecssseess : Detroit. ........ 8.95 ae aecceiat 3.65¢ 
New York?#ff .... 8.25¢ St. Louis i Ft. Worth .. 4.70¢ EB OTE .ssereevecsisies 4.15¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.70 St. Paul Los Angeles ...... 4.90¢ New Yorkt$......00 4.50 
Pittsburgh _....... 2.90¢ PARED dees secsossctnaieenass New Yorktit+ .... 8.70c to 8.80c ae 3.50e 
Portland — sescseresere 2.50c Philadelphia*} .. $.85¢ a re re 4.50c 
San Francisco 3.15c Pittsburght _........ 8.50c to 3.55¢ age ne 5.00c 
Seattle er.cssecsssesee Baltimore Portland  -vcsssss 4.90¢ BAUD ensccsseense 4.40c 
St. Louis f SAR a i i San Francisco ....... 4.95c COLD FINISHED STEEL 
St. Paul Buffalo ..... Seattle 5.00¢ Rounds, Flats, 
ee ate St. Paul Sisco ant eS eles my 
inci : : altimore _...... . 3.35¢ .85¢ 
ti meee ROE és0s Cleveland, in. het yi ES SL 4.34¢ Boston 8.95¢ 
2 and thicker .... -00¢ uffalo 4.45 
— i” Gave, Siete. 3.20 No. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS (pita, ' os 
ae ........ 3.00c eS eae 8.10¢ Baltimore esses 4.10¢ to 4.75c Cincinnati _...... . $.85e 4.35c 
ese: : i Detroit, 8/16-in. 8.30 Boston 5.85¢ Cleveland _........ 8.65 4.15 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ + c .1l5¢ 
iaik 3.00c Ft. Worth ......+ 4.00¢ Buffalo . 4.70¢ to 5.05¢ Detroit — ccccccocosscs 85¢ 4.35 
Ft. Worth B.75c —- HOustOm —seesssssseere 8.00c Chicago 4.65¢ Los Angeles (a) 4.50€ ow... 
New York?t ........ 2.80c to 3.24¢ Los Angeles ...... 3.30c Cincinnati .......... 4.75¢ New York ......... 3. 8.90¢ 
Philadelphia* 2 70¢ New York? ......... 8.30¢ Cleveland ws 4.25¢ Philadelphia* 8.85¢ 
St. Louis ........ oe 8.15c New Yorkt} (floor)5.05c to 5.10c = Detroit wssssssssen 4.75¢ = Pittsburgh ....... 4.10¢ 
Tulsa oa 8.75¢ to 4.04¢ Philadelphia __...... 2.40c to 3.00e Ft. Worth 5.50¢ Portland (a) .. 4.75¢ vcs 
See ak i ‘ Phila., 3/16-in..... 2.60c to 3.20c FROUBOOR. wiicsseciicase 5.30¢ San Fran. BN 
REINFORCING BARS Pittsburgh 8.00c Los Angeles .... 5.30c Seattle (a) 0. 5.00 cesses 
Baltimore — ......... 8.31c Portland  ccccccccoos 3.00c New Yorkttt «. 4,25¢ to 4.50 St. Paul (a)}. Gale Wu 
Boston Roda cagess 3.265¢ to 8.500 San Francisco... 8.166 Pleat t . — Tulsa a 4.76¢ 5.26 
t DCBALTIC — acccccccvccccces ° CC = E PUES OUTED —evessvee al 
a $.15¢ St. Louis coveesecee 8.25¢ Portland een 5.50¢ o). eae, ee 
Cleveland ......:..:.0+: 2.25¢ to 3.00¢ oe ee 8.35¢ San Francisco 5.4N¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
SS ee 8.00c UNIS. wakssbrsowecsdeovisss 8.75¢ to 4.14¢ —— svsseneees ca Dente, a as 
Ft. Worth  ......00 3.50c - Louis ..... -95¢ pound lots .80c 
Houston  ceccosesss.s. 3.00c No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED St. Paul .... 4.90¢ i SERRE, 5.85c¢ 
Los Angeles cl 2.65c ‘ RAE | aincmiccniuee 6.5Me Chicago (b) 6.10¢ 
L y tte ry 300 Baltimore _ ........ 3.45¢ Cincinnati 1 1be 
New York... 295eto310¢ Boston, 8/16-in... 3.9150 Gheakial’ a" 5 96c 
Philadelphia est sae ” 8 Se Buffalo sssssssessneeose 8.70¢ Baltimore * 8.85¢ Rete, ‘ 5 80c 
Pittsburgh ....... 2.75¢ to 8.175¢ — Gplcake. a too A Re ee ie 5.15¢ 
on Pranct > Cincinnati 8.45c Buffalo : 4.05¢ Philadelphia (c) 5.00. 
San Francisco cl. 2.00¢ Cleveland — ...cssecses 3.25¢ Chicago 3.65¢ ‘ , “ae 
San Francisco Iel. 2.25¢ Detroit 3.35¢ Ginatenatt 3.95¢ (b) Net base, straightening, 
8 00c DEtrOit —srrrserse or ne 1 j cutting, boxing 1 ton or more, 
Pe Ft. Worth 4.70¢ Cleveland 8 65¢ (ec) Plus mill size and an 
Tulsa 8.75e to — Houston cana 8.90¢ a pene 3.65¢ tty deaeen . — 
pateiararsansivess! Sree thopedoth rag Los Angeles ...... 4.00c Ft. Worth  ...... 4.40¢ ; 

Youngstown _ ...... 2.30c to2.60¢ New Yorktt ....... 8.90c Houston  ...crsese... 3.65¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Portland __ .....ccccccs 3.75¢ Los Angeles ...... 4.15¢ New York duty paid 
Baltimore _......... 3.10¢ Philadelphia*; _.. 3.15¢ New Yorkff ........ 4.00¢ Hollow drill steel 14.00e 
i 3.365¢ Pittsburgh** _...... 8.00c to 3.10c Philadelphia* 8.25¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25c 

Buffalo $.40c San Francisco .... 3.90¢ oe pica Ho —_ Flats _ Squares 
Chicago 3.10¢ ORTEIO  sicccccecsissins 4.00¢ Portland  ...ccccones .75¢ altimore, ew 

Cincinnati $.40c BE. DAO encpscesians 3.45c San Francisco .... 4.10¢ York, Phila. .. 6.60c 
*Plus quantity differentials.’ {{Minus quantity differentials. }}Domestic bars. $10 to 24 bundles. **25 or more sheets. *{50 or more bundles, 
jitNewark-Jersey City 4.00c on black and 4.70c on galvanized the more prevalent figures. 
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Pacific Coast 


Quiet Period in Building Ap- 
pears—Some Prospective Ac- 
tivitvy—Prices Are Steady 








EMAND for structurals is increasing at San Francisco and 


is somewhat less at Seattle. 


Various projects are develop- 


ing for bids in the near future, promising more activity. 
No award has been made on the material for the Oakland utility 


district, which will require a large tonnage of steel. 


Prices are 


steady and show no sign of change. 


San Francisco, Sept. 1—(By Air 
Mail)—Demand for steel products is 
showing further improvement, al- 
though bookings this week were not 
heavy. The largest award of the week 
called for 860 tons of shapes for an 
apartment in Oakland, taken by the 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co. No 
action has been taken by the East 
Bay municipal utility district, Oak- 
land, on its distributing system. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Both sales and inquiries for foundry 
pig iron and coke this week were 


HOPEAUUURENLMLEUTEALLLOOEUL COUT ENMAAU ENA TAUA Gt 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 









Utah basic .... ..$25.00 to 26.00 
TER BOUMETG, cnceroccescsesesescecesees . 25.00 to 26.00 
*German ....... ‘ 24.25 
CIID Piccscctuitnnisodsnennsintinenieiecdaistoeeets 24.00 to 25.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 
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limited to unimportant lots and little 
of importance developed in the mar- 
ket. Prices remain unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars this week 
were not heavy and aggregated only 
358 tons. The Deschutes river bridge 
in Oregon, calling for 160 tons, and 
the South Branch canal of the Kittitas 
project at Ellensburg, Wash., involv- 
ing 105 tons, were placed with un- 
named interests. Bids were opened 
this week on 210 tons for the West 
Stanislaus irrigation district at West- 
ley, Calif. Pending business exceeds 
4000 tons. 

Only one plate award was placed 
during the week. This called for 200 
tons for small tanks for the refining 
plant of Swift & Co. at Vernon, Calif., 
and was placed with the Lacy Mfg. 
Co. Tacoma, Wash., opened bids this 
week on 175 tons for a 51 and 54- 
inch riveted pipe line. Prices range 
from 2.20c to 2.30c c.i-f. 

Structural shapes continue to be 
the most active steel product, and 
awards this week totaled 1490 tons, 
including 170 tons for the Deschutes 
river bridge at Maupin, Oreg. New 
and pending business exceeds 14,000 
tons. Plain domestic material con- 
tinues firm at 2.35c c.i.f. 


Other Finished Material 


The only cast iron pipe award re- 
ported during the week called for 202 
tons for Phoenix, Ariz., and was 
placed with an unnamed interest. Bids 
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were opened this week on 320 tons for 
Santa Ana, Calif., 258 tons for San 
Bernardino, Calif., and 147 tons for 
the improvement of Garnet street, 
San Diego. Pending business exceeds 
50,000 tons, including 22,000 tons for 
the East Bay municipal utility dis- 
trict, Oakland, and 23,000 tons for 
Dallas, Tex. Edmonds, Wash., will 
open bids Sept. 4 for 1236 tons of 
4 to 10-inch Class B pipe. 


Seattle Buying Light 


Seattle, Aug. 30.—Fewer new build- 
ing projects of importance have de- 
veloped the last fortnight and the Au- 
gust total is expected to be less than 
July. However, several large improve- 
ments are beginning to assume definite 
form and are to be up for figures 
soon. 

Two major construction jobs sche- 
duled for the fall include a 400-room 
addition to the Olympic hotel, costing 
$1,000,000, and an addition of five 
stories to the city-county building. 
Both of these improvements have been 
authorized. 

While mill representatives stress 
lack of demand for big tonnages in 
this territory, considerable steel is be- 
ing purchased in small lots for a 
variety of jobs. The total tonnage 
moving is said to be up to the aver- 
age. 

Pig Iron and Coke 


There is a better tone in the foundry 
business, more activity being noted 
after a quiet summer period. Buying 
is not heavy, however, as plants are 
purchasing in small lots as required. 
Columbia iron has largely displaced 
foreign iron on this coast although 
small tonnages of Burn are being pur- 
chased. No. 1 Columbia is $26 for 
3 per cent silicon. British coke is 
generally favored in this market, 
prices averaging $13.25 to $13.50. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices remain unchanged, bars 
and shapes at 2.35c and plates 2.25c. 
While few contracts of more than 100 
tons are being placed, there has been 
a steady run of small tonnages al- 
though this month it is noted that 
building operations are less active. 
The only award for reinforcing re- 
ported this week involved 100 tons for 
the Hooker chemical plant at Tacoma, 
booked by the Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills. 

No definite jobs, involving large ton- 
nages of plates, are up for figures al- 
though some work is to be awarded in 








the near future. Seattle has appro. 
priated $300,000 for 54-inch riveted 
steel pipe for the Beacon hill imvrove. 
ment. Plans are being drawn for an 
inverted syphon, 3150 feet long and 
30 inches in diameter to be installed 
on an irrigation project near Chelan, 
Wash. 

Tacoma has awarded to the Coast 
Line Shipbuilding Co., of that city, the 
contract to construct a 96-foot steel 
fireboat. The amount of steel involved 
is not stated. 

Wallace Bridge & Structural Stee] 
Co. has been awarded the contract for 
fabricating 130 tons of shapes for a 
precipitation building, a unit of the 
plant of the Pacific Coast Cement Co, 
under construction here. The Austin 
Co., Seattle, has contracts for an addi- 
tion to the Boeing airplane plant, 
Seattle, the Hooker chemical plant, 
Tacoma, and warehouse and bag fac. 
tory for the Columbia River Paper 
Co., Vancouver, Wash. Unstated ton- 
nages of structurals are involved in 
these projects. Portland has author. 
ized construction of a $100,000 viaduct 
at Vancouver avenue. Bids will be 
received Sept. 18 by the commissioners 
of Chelan county for a steel bridge 
over the Wenatchee river involving 40 
tons of reinforcing and 124 tons of 
structurals. 

Inquiry for pipe is improving. Sev- 
eral jobs involving considerable ton- 
nages are pending for Seattle im- 
provements. Bids are to be opened 
Sept. 4 by the Edmonds city council 
for a water system. About 500 tons 
of cast iron will be required. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Mill 
Wages Unchanged 


Youngstown, O., Sept. 4.—The bi- 
monthly settlement of the Amalga- 
mated association sheet wage base 
was made here this morning between 
Secretary Elias Jenkins of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers and officers of 
the Amalgamated association. Exam- 
ination of the sales sheets of the af- 
filiated sheet manufacturers for the 
past two months disclosed an average 
realized price of 3.00c for gages Nos. 
26, 27 and 28. This average of 3.00c 
is unchanged from the preceding two- 
month overiod, and maintains the 
wages of sheet mill workmen at 25% 
per cent above base for the Septem- 
ber-October period. Following are 
comparisons of price averages for the 
periods designated: 








DI IIE. cncadnsosescevcsmesrssetaese OO’ unchanged 
NIN asc acbeiesaxanchcovasnecide 3.00¢ unchanged 
March-April, 1928 ‘ unchanged 
ee aa i unchanged 
Nov.-Dec. eeeeseessssssesesseeseeeee 8.000 —8 per cent 
Sept.-Oct. _...... 3. +3 per cent 
July-Aug. ........ unchanged 
May-June _...... unchanged 
March-April, m4 —3 per cent 
PAE. satnicsevicncervsncscscrvene 3.10c —41%4 per cent 
Nov.-Dec. ae ounces, Gan unchan 
Sept.- Oct. , inigidnntee ee unchanged 
pS ERECTA unchang 
NINE scr sacccigceinipauosnonst ani 3.25¢ unchanged 
ee | ere aren ee 3.25¢ +1% per cent 
Jan.-Feb., 1926...........+.. 3.20¢ +8 per cent 
In the year 1388. ironmaking 


ranked as first of the 32 trades rep- 
resented in Liege, Belgium, and in- 
cluded locksmiths, armorers, cutlerers, 
ete. 
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River Trip Arranged as 
Part of Meeting 


The »rogram committee for the 
joint meeting of the Machine Shop 
Practice section of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and the 
Machine Tool congress in Cincinnati, 
Sept. 24-27, has arranged sessions of 
particular interest to machine _ tool 
builders and users. Sessions will be 
held Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 24 
and 25, on board the river steamer 
CINCINNATI which leaves Cincinnati 
Monday afternoon for Ashland, Ky., 
where the engineers and their guests 
will visit the continuous sheet mill of 
the American Rolling Mill Co. The 
boat will return Tuesday afternoon 
and another technical session will be 
held in Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, on 
Wednesday morning. Papers to be 
read at the various sessions include: 


Tuesday evening, Sept. 25 
“Theories of Bearing Lubrication,” by Forrest E. 
Cardullo, chief engineer, C. A. Gray Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Grooving Bearings for Machine Tools,” by 
G. B. Karelitz, research department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Wednesday morning, Sept. 26 
‘Automotive Industry,’”’ by L. L. Roberts, me- 
chanical superintendent, Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit. 

“Electric Industry,” by J. R. Weaver, superin- 
tendent of manufacturing equipment, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“Agricultural Implement Industry,’’ by Max 
Sklovsky, chief engineer, Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill. 

“Railroad Industry,” by L. A. North, shop su- 
perintendent, Illinois Central Railroad System, 
Chicago. 


Foremen Conferences To 


* Be Held in Indianapolis 


Indianapolis, Sept. 4.—To develop 
and direct a systematic program of 
foreman training, through regular 
foremen conferences in the plants of 
the Indianapolis members of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association and 
other interested metal trades shops, 
a three-week course of daily classes 
each afternoon for a period of two 
and one-half hours, will begin here 
Oct. 15. No cost is attached to these 
classes, and all Indianapolis companies 
employing metal trades operatives of 
any character and having eight or 
more foremen and department heads, 
are being invited to participate by 
sending one and not more than two 
company representatives. 

The purpose of the course is to teach 
member companies of the association 
and other interested metal trades 
firms how to use the 52 lessons on 
“Practical Foremanship” which the 
association’s national committee on 
industrial education prepared some 
time ago, and which now are in opera- 
tion in the plants of 600 of the asso- 
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ciation’s 1200 shops throughout the 
country. The conferences will be held 
under the auspices of the committee 
and the Indianapolis branch of the as- 
sociation. 


Warehouse Needs Big 


(Concluded from Page 603) 

generally are unchanged. 

Philadelphia jobbers have advanced 
cold finished steel $2 per ton, now 
quoting 3.95¢ on flats and squares and 
3.45¢ on rounds. August showed a 
substantial increase in sheet and tin 
plate bookings by jobbers but a de- 
crease in most heavy lines. 


While buying from iron and steel 
warehouses in Detroit has been spotty 
and some industries are not taking 
out their quotas, business in August 
was as good as in any month this 
year. Mill deliveries are slowing up 
and some warehouses expect to bene- 
fit this month from this condition. 
Warehouse prices genérally are un- 
changed. 

Warehouse products at Cincinnati 
closed the month with a slight slump 
in demand with movements in certain 
lines fully up to those of June and 
July, which were records for those 
months in Cincinnati. Bars, struc- 
turals and plates were in greatest 
demand and scored large shipments. 
Cold finished steel was in good de- 
mand and moved fairly well. Prices 
are now fairly well established and 
business quite satisfactory consider- 
ing general business conditions. 

Distributors of iron and steel goods 
from stock at St. Louis report Au- 
gust sales above expectations, with the 
movement of certain materials in vol- 
ume which would be considered good 
at any time of the year. Purchasing 
of sheets has been brisk, with blue 
annealed leading in activity. Steady 
betterment in demand for galvanized 
material was noted, particularly from 
the rural areas. Corrugated roofing 
and siding are in good call. Tin 
plate continued active. 


New Pig Iron Prices Firm 


(Concluded from Page 591) 


eral fair sized sales. The melt in 
August was substantially as large as 
in July and September is not ex- 
pected to develop any market varia- 
tion. It is estimated that consumers’ 
stocks in Michigan do not average 
two weeks and some important pro- 
ducers are operating on a margin 
of less than one week. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4.—Good busi- 
ness features the pig iron market 
here. A large number of consumers 
have placed substantial tonnages of 
foundry iron covering their require- 
ments over the remainder of the 
year. The market has not yet be- 
come established at $20, base, east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace. The only 
effect of the recent price advance is 
to eliminate in some cases equalizing 
with lower freight rates in the pres- 
ent market. Eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron is firmer at $19.50, base, 
nearest furnace. The past week’s busi- 
ness included sales of 8000 to 9000 
tons of basic at unchanged prices; 
also several moderate sales of low 
phosphorus iron at unchanged prices. 


The Pulaski furnace, the only one 
producing pig iron in Virginia, will 
be blown out Sept. 21, not to resume 
for six to eight months. This fur- 
nace has about 50,000 tons of found- 
ry iron which will be liquidated be- 
fore any further production. War- 
wick Iron & Steel Co. stockholder: 
will meet in Philadelphia, Sept. 12, 
to pass on recommendation that di- 
rectors be authorized to offer two 
blast furnaces at Pottstown, lime- 
stone quarry at Myerstown, and other 
assets for sale. S. L. Freeman & 
Co., Philadelphia, now are preparing 
details of the sale. The Brooke fur- 
nace at Birdsboro, Pa., is slated to 
be blown out the last week in Sep- 
tember. 


St. Louis, Sept. 4—While the re- 
cent advance in prices has had a tend- 
ency to slow down purchasing of pig 
iron, the market is in a decidedly 
healthy condition. The leading local 
producer reports August shipments 
the largest for any month this year, 
and well in excess of the August, 
1927, total. This same producer re- 
ports that its customers are ordering 
out their full September quotas. Sales 
during the week totaled approximate- 
ly 3500 tons, of which 2600 tons was 
booked by the St. Louis Gas & Coke 
Corp. : 

The price situation is firm at the 

recent advances. Southern iron is of- 
fered here on a basis of $16.25, Bir- 
mingham, equal to $20.67, delivered. 
This figure is bettered by combined 
river and rail delivery. The leading 
local interest quotes $19 to $19.50, 
f.o.b. Granite City. 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 4.—Foundry 
iron is being sold fairly well at 
the advanced prices. Only one con- 
sumer has intimated it has decreased 
its melt, while several others are 
melting steadily, with expectations of 
continuing for some time. Furnace in- 
terests are selling through the re- 
mainder of the year at $16.25, base, 
Birmingham. 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4.—While the 
greater part of current pig iron de- 
mand is for spot delivery of small 
lots, a few melters close for 500 to 
1000 tons for delivery up to the end 
of October. Specifications are ap- 
pearing for foundry and malleable 
iron for delivery to the end of the 
year. Total sales for the week 
amounted to close to 2500 tons. Prices 
are strong, but unchanged. 

Chicago, Sept. 4.—Pig iron mer- 
chant stocks have been materially 
reduced by recent increases in ship- 
ments and the heavy buying move- 
ment of the past four weeks. Two 
merchant furnaces probably will be 
blown in soon, No. 4 Iroquois stack 
at the end of this week and the sec- 
ond Federal stack to resume when 
repairs are completed within ten days. 
This will make all available merchant 
stacks active for the first time in 
many months. It is estimated August 
sales of foundry and malleable iron 
were from 250,000 to 300,000 tons. 
Both July and August were record 
sales months in this district. Indi- 
vidual buying recently is considered 
conservative. Many wmelters, how- 
ever, covered for the remainder of 
the year before the price was advanced 
to $18, base, furnace. The Sloss, 
Sheffield Iron & Steel Co. has ad- 
vanced its price 75 cents to $16.25, 
base, Birmingham. 
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[AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION BY MONTHS] 
= Highest Production, May 1923—124,790 Tons 25 
































Iron Production Makes Small Gain 


ESPITE the fact that fewer 
blast furnaces were operating 
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gain over the July 
1925. 


showed a 
the first time since 


rate 
rate for 





on Aug. 31 than were operat- (Relati € Producti to C ity) For the first eight months of 1928, 
‘ : ation o r ion to Capacity ‘oar : ‘ 
ing on July 31, the August produc- ” — P F pig iron production has totaled 24,- 
° . . y * - «6 4 Oonm 96 9e . 
tion of coke pig iron showed a small 1928+ 1927 719,182 tons, against 25,334,526 tons 
increase over the tonnage of the pre- — steeeeeenenneseneeenennnes bp 7 in the corresponding period of 1927. 
. : l~ § @esecotennsnseseberenbssseses io. ef . 
vious month. Both August and July ped 76.0 73.2 The average daily rate for the year 
had 31 days, nevertheless, the output May... 78.3 7.7 ° - all 
2 “ : : 4 ay PTrTirit Tiitiitt ttt Lt oe DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 
of iron in August was 3,136,008 gross April .............ccccssseseee 78.0 81.2 Spiegel 
—— “ Non- and ferro- 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION *Based on coke pig iron capacity of 1927 Merchant merchant manganese 
1928 1927 1926 1925 51,379,400 gross tons as of Dec. 31, Jan 745,766 2,355,580 40,330 
“ : Siw / a eR 642,804 2,297,800 31,605 
Jan. 2,855,515 3,101,346 3,319,789 3,372,207 1926. fBased on capacity of 49,605,- Je. | casa  aeiavan gt 
Feb. 2,898,668 2,940,604 2,923,850 3,214,067 720 tons as of Dec. 31, 1927. Ca- 4), 735,385 2.688.992 37.657 
Mar. 3,199,175 3,482,107 3,458,171 3,571,422 pacities computed by American Iron May .......... 701,582 2,689,485 38,531 
April 3,181,975 3,424,377 3,438,805 3,211,235 and Steel institute June 714,268 2,375,458 39,764 
May 8,292,790 3,391,067 3,477,820 2,933,907 " ‘: July 736.707 2.217.918 35,768 
June 3,082,340 3,089,726 3,232,478 2,679,045 —— annmmmnnnisnvnanuunsnnnevuncaisnnannsgissnarsecanenstcnn A ge, 667.104 2'283.570 30.383 
July 8,072,711 2,954,625 3,224,663 2,665.262 Sept 651,246 2,131,254 26,712 
Aug. 3,136,008 2,950,674 3,200,723 2,707,171 month, was an improvement of 2041 Oct 688,880 2,123,135 24,768 
Total 8 — - : amie Nov 652,237 2,009,626 24,372 
8 mos. 24,719,182 25,334,526 26,276,299 24,354,316 tons per day, or 2.06 per cent. The pe 660,616 2,037,592 27,809 
Sept 2,782,500 3,163,269 2,725,885 vast rate fell only a little short nae a mame 
Oct. 2°812,015 3.334.206 soi7zse9 “UgUst rate : tue 8 Total 8,358,949 27,930,163 393,177 
Nov. 2,661,863 3,237,992 3,023,257 - ait ee ae a rose 
eee fo os 2,698,208 3,089,175 3,249,057 AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION ve 
— _—#« ——_—_ —_— _ ——— 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 Jan 649,654 2,205,861 82,510 
NR tht Biss ins 36,289,112 39,100,941 36,370,404 é a ai. . i. 579,298 2,319,370 27,376 
Jan 92,113 100,043 107,039 108,781 97,275 March 597.106 2,602,069 34,587 
ae ' “ — Feb. 99,954 105,021 104,423 114,788 105,987 ‘April 586,045 2,595,930 83,599 
tons and in July, 3,072,711 tons, the Mar. 103,199 112,326 111,554 115,207 111,787 May 596.664 2,696,126 38,466 
. ° = om Apr. 106,066 114,146 114,627 107,041 107,537 June 589.127 2 493.213 88.628 
gain being 63,297 tons. Active fur- May 106,219 109,388 112,187 94,642 84,515 july 584,611 2,488,100 42.230 
oi : _ June 102,745 102,991 107,749 89,301 67,427 ‘aug 561.821 257418 33.783 
naces on the last day of August to- j.i> ‘g9'120 95311 104/021 85.976 «57531 AES sistant ‘ 
e ‘ Base _ r. 101,16 5,18: 3,249 87,328 60,7: . 208 Bes 
taled 182, against 185 at the close — ee ue iekik Gennes eng, vous far has been 101,808 tons against 
of July. On June 30, operating oct 90,710 107,555 97,8351 79,419 the 104,257-ton rate for the eight 
- Nov 88,728 107,933 100,775 83,832 ; 
ee, tee _— ' ' ERE 87,039 99,651 104,808 95,367 months of last year. 
Average daily production of pig awe. 101.808 99.42% 107.126 99.645. 84.908 Of the 182 blast furnaces active 
iron in August was 101,161 gross — mae a tinenetinm hci at the end of August, 37 were mer- 
. & - 99.- ; > pate of 102.745 eet " 
tons, which compared with the 99, of the June rate of 102,745 tons pet chant and 145 were nonmerchant 01 
120-ton daily rate of the preceding day. Incidentally the August daily gteelworks stacks. The totals for 
A. > Ty rey o€ eo sta aiid CSREES a tad oe adie eae ~ d y rere 2k ¢ 7 re ive 7. 
AUGUST PIG IRON PRODUCTION July were 38 and 147, respectively 
_——_—— $$ During August, 1 merchant stack was 
No. in blast bl 4 . z 1 2 blow . Z h 
last day of month Total tonnage made Totals own in and 2 blown out; of the 
August July Merchant Nonmerchant August July nonmerchant class, 5 were blown in 
a i as anactinsdia 44 45 107,549 717,359 824,908 804,074. and 7 blown out. 
Pennsylvania _........... 60 59 102,929 878,436 981,365 907,761 . . P 
Alabama cl a 17 103,125 83,608 186,733 187,506 Among furnaces blown in during 
New York ........... shee: 11 54,947 120,361 175,308 177,715 the month were: In Ohio: Grace. 
Illinois 15 15 86,050 222,783 308,833 $03,103 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Gisfeveto Ne edict 2 3 Pennsylvania: Monongahela No. 2, 
Indiana ...... pioenen* 9B 14 oe 7 ‘asi ; National Tube Co.; Cambria and 
— cevsennees - 4 16,916 420,171 437,14 158,200 Bethlehem D, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
—<_ «6 a Donora No. 1, American Steel & Wire 
Co. In Alabama: Vanderbilt No. 2, 
ey - : : Woodward Iron Co. 
—_—_.... ¢ 2 37,712 81,634 119,34¢ 119,294 Stacks blown out were: In Ohio: 
SEE .aicsoan 1 1 Central D, American Steel & Wire 
West Virginia 3 3 Co.; Toledo A, Toledo Furnace Co. 
ar 3 3 In Pennsylvania: Cambria F and 
Minnesota 2 2 3ethlehem A, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Missouri —* 0 0 36,831 30,297 67,128 11,204 Isabella No. 1, Carnegie Steel Co. 
sone aeaed sesenmneseesce : : In Alabama: Woodward No. 3, Wood- 
2 ward Iron Co.; Bessemer No. 2, Ten- 
Spiegel and ferro - ; ‘ nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. In 
all states 15,702 19,538 35,240 13,854 Indiana: Gary No. 10, Illinois Steel 
me ole. 182 185 61,821 2.574.187 3.196.008 jara7n Ce In Colorado: One Minnequa, Col- 
_ _ —_____ ig orado Fuel & Iron Co. 
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ebut of Chevrolet Six Nears 


* * * 


Stamping Makers Oppose Reduced Sheet Discount 


Detroit, Sept. 4 

Y ALL reasoning and seasonal 
B trends the automotive industry 
should be relaxing and settling 

into the calm, peaceful valley which 
normally lies between the late sum- 
mer bulge in production and prepara- 
tions for the January shows. But 
nothing is orthodox this year, few 
signs of easiness are discernible, and 
production promises to go into the 
fall on the high plateau that has de- 
scribed 1928 thus far. 
August shipments of 
into the Detroit area were only frac- 
tionally lower than those of July. 
Specifications for September delivery 
are substantially on a parity with 
August. Considering that Ford is 
steadily creeping up, Buick, Chrysler 


finished steel 


and Graham-Paige also are far be- 
hind their Oakland-Pontiac, 
Packard and Cadillac-LaSalle are get- 
start on new 


orders, 


ting away to a good 
models and Hudson-Essex, Dodge and 
Hupp are holding their 
September has rarely opened 
auspiciously. 


about own, 


more 


HIS appraisal of the situation 

omits Chevrolet, for many months 
the mainstay of automobile produc- 
tion. For some time it has 
rumored that Chevrolet was _ holding 
back a_ six-cylinder engine against 
the day when Ford production really 
attained proportions. With Chevro- 
let about 1000 cars off its daily record 
of 5500 and Ford now at 4000 daily, 
including 600 at the Canadian plant, 
that time approaches. ‘ Chevrolet is 
sharply curtailing, and by late Sep- 


been 


tember Ford probably will again lead 
the procession. 

The new model, for which Chevro- 
let is slowing down, is generally un- 
derstood to be a Six, to sell at about 
$25 more than the present Four, which 
is to be discontinued. It is to be 
in production about Oct. 15. Since 
the present chassis was engineered 
sufficiently strong for a_ six-cylinder 


engine, the new power plant prob- 
ably will be the most radical de- 
parture. Henceforth Chevrolet may 


be expected to stress six-cylinder 
qualities and General Motors wil! 
leave the four-cylinder field to Ford, 
Whippet and Star. 


EELING runs high in _ Detroit 

over the efforts of sheet producers 
to Volsteadize their discount by mak- 
ing one-half of 1 per cent the divid- 
ing line between customers intoxicat 
ed with cash and those totally ab- 
staining from meeting their accounts 
What amounts to an As- 
Against the Discount 


promptly. 
sociation 
Amendment was recently 
body and 
stamping manufacturers, and the fol- 
lowing letter has been dispatched to 
the mills: 


organized 
by purchasing agents for 


There las come to our attention a 
proposed change in the discount rate 
now being extended by manufacturers 
of steel products, from 2 per cent 
ten days to % of 1 per cent ten 
days or 30 days net. 

May we, at this time, advise you 
that this revision of discount rates 
is not at all acceptable to us, and 
we seek your co-operation in this 
instance, to allow us to continue to 
look to your good company for a 


substantial share of our steel ton- 
nage. 

The body and stamping manufac- 
turers believe they have a peculiarly 
good case because they in turn grant 
a 2 per cent cash discount to their 
customers. To this the rejoinder of 
the mills is that one industry need 
not perpetuate what it believes to 
be an uneconomic practice merely be- 
cause another one does. Automobile 
manufacturers, who get what amounts 
to spot cash for their product as 
it rolls off their assembly lines and 
in some cases levy a drive-away and 
advertising charge, have said little, 
but have not applauded the move. 

One reason why the proposed re- 
vision hurts is that many purchas- 
ing departments have claimed the 2 
per cent as a price concession instead 
of permitting it to accrue to ac- 
counting departments as compensa- 
tion for prompt payment. Accord- 
ingly, the records would show that 
the purchasing departments were 
paying 2 per cent more for their 
sheets. 

The strategy of the opposition, as 
the quoted letter indicates, is to find 
the weak spots in the ranks of the 
sheetmakers before Oct. 1 and whip 
the remainder into line. 


* * 


PEAKING of the Volstead act, 

that $25,000 prize which W. C. 
Durant has offered for the best 2000- 
word essay on how to enforce pro- 
hibition again exposes the differing 
currents within the General Motors 
It will be recalled that John 
(Concluded on Page 616) 


Corp. 
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Exports Feature British Sales 


Locomotives Booked for South America and South Africa—India Purchasing Various 
Steel Products—Tin Plate Inquiries for 1929 Appear—American Consumers 
Inquiring for Pig Iron—Belgian and French Sales Active 


ONDON, Sept. 4.—(By Cable)—British steel orders nace. Some pig iron continues to be exported from 
are more numerous, but small. Purchases for Middlesbrough. Inquiries for pig iron are being received 
shipment to India feature the market. Important from America and the Continent by Barrow furnaces. 

contracts for locomotives for South Africa and South A report from Paris states French domestic business 
America also are noted. Mills making galvanized sheets is expanding, while exports are satisfactory. Inquiries 
are well booked; they report considerable competition are being received from Japan and South America. Prices 
from Belgian sources in India. Demand for tin plate are believed to be reaching maximum. Berlin reports 
is steady. Inquiries extend into 1929. quieter conditions. Beams are being offered for export 
The Midland pig iron market is dull, and stocks are at £4 17s 6d ($23.69). Belgian markets are active. 
accumulating. Demand for Northeast hematite is im- Good orders are being received from China, Japan and 
proving. Dorman, Long & Co. have started another fur- India. 


Small Lots Making Busy British Steel Market 














| 

IRMINGHAM, Eng., Aug. 24.— all-steel wagons secured by the Met- | 
B (European Staff Service) Sterling $4.85 | ropolitan Carriage, Wagon & Finance 
—Business on a large scale is Co., but other Birmingham yards 

conspicuously absent but many have also been booking work which 

small contracts make useful addi- . will enable them to face the winter 
tions to order books. The annual Manufacturers are looking forward to with confidence. The Birmingham 


race week holiday has put a stop More activity after the holidays. Mid- Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. has 
to work in the Middlesbrough district, land merchants report poor demand had a series of wagon-lit orders, 
most rolling mills being closed for a for all brands of pig iron but the chiefly for the Argentine, but 40 are 
week. Dorman Long announce that Market has sufficient strength to for a French company, 32 all-steel 
their Clarence works will work Maintain prices at athe recent levels second class coaches, 46 first class 
through but will shortly afterwards of ,*2 15s _ ($13.33) to £2 168 and 14 composition for Egypt. The 
shut down for about three weeks. (313.57) for Northamptonshire found- Midland Wagon Co. is also under- 
The closing of two furnaces by Palm- TY and £2 19s ($14.31) to £3 stood to be busy but chiefly on re- 
ers Shipbuilding & Iron Co. has ($14.55) for Derbyshire. pair work. It is understood that an- 
to be set against the reopening of Iron and steel makers expect to other order, this time for 400 all- 
two by Dorman Long, so that the benefit from increasing activity in steel wagons, is pending with South 
number operating on the northeast rolling stock building. Prominence Africa and this will probably find 
coast, 29, will remain unchanged. has been given to the order for 1000 its way into one or other of the 


C ca d Steel Pri re | 
British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of deatie rere Luxembure ieee 
. ross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Exchange, September 4 U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £ed E£sand £sd £Esd *Middlesbrough; tScotch ' 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2 ee ere $16 01 3 6 U* $15 28 , 3 0 $15 28 3 0 $15 7¢ 5 0 foundry iron; fdelivered; (1) ; 
we ah inl th dia I al al a itt lie +: ns SES : + ee - A : : 28 : n ; + 28 7 7 3asic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. ; 
asic-bessemer............-.. sceveeescee ».73 3 9 OF 3 0 ) tl te ea ee 
i s Ee 16.61 3 RB 12.09 309 3 100 Pp 
premer a ea ; £0 13s Od ($3.16) f. 0. b. 
SEMIFINISH E ARIA 2 we 
OES IE. Lo ce dravecies « $29.10 6 00 $23.77 4180 $23.77 4180 $23.77 4180 gach eel $e Od 
ie cncd ns onnes ab odane 41.23 8100 29.10 6 00 ~~ 29.10 600 29.59 6 20 105.25) delivered Atlantic 
te seaboard, duty paid. German 
FINISHED STEEL a 7150 : a a 9 99 Pa ; . ferromanganese £15 Os Od 
4 $3 s9 5 $39.92 4 f $30.92 6 $30.92 ‘ y 
ean aameeameepemmad ie a I v Re Gi 5 eh ge es eS 
EE EIS SOOO OTT EE 1.60c 7 76 1.08 4180 1.08 4180 1.09° 4190 The equivalent prices in f 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. ] +> 10 . 4 l 42< 10 17 : l 42 » 17 4 l ns 6 - 0 American currency are in dollare 
re ee ns bviciesc ue.c'e 2 c 10 2.39 ) 6 2.39 6 2.19 }190 ; tame ” 
Sheets, adalat 24 gage, corrugated.... 2.90c 13 ¢ 2.98c 13 11 3 2. 98« 13 11 3 2.93c 13 60 rer sb for pig iron, coke, —_— 
OO a. os bk cdlens clap ccesceve 2.22¢ 10 0 1.55« 7 1 1.55 ‘ 1.43< 6100 finished steel and rails; finished 
Plain wire, base. ......scc.ssccccesscces 2 12 A 4 9 Me uy 0 0 54 7 0 0 l 6 7 50  ¢teel is quoted in cents per 
; oT 2.9 3 ) Re ) ’ 9R¢ ) ) ? ( ) 3 OQ fe zs 
eee tenn eecereesessrrrneeess TF TT oO) | CLele 7: 76~—«(Lieke 7 Fe EOE 9 1Q.6 pound and tin plate in dollars 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $4.43 O18 $6.79 1 80 per box. British quotations are 
*Francs for basic open-hearth steel; 
: : J ; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs France es ee a, ee ee 
; ig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $16.01 3 60 $17.20 440(2 $16.26 585 $18.59 72 
See mgr Haye 1a gis ca Foye hes se alewns 15.76 7.3 @ 18.57 475(1) 15.0] 540 0.97 209 bessemer steel. 
Furnace coke. .........seseesscsssoeees 3.15 0130 5.87 150 5.14 185 5.12 21.50 
Bo Woosesvcccscrcccccescvcescccess 29.10 6 00 21.70 S55 25.72 925 28.83 12] 
ah cue dnb osee es 6 1.79% 8 50 1. 48¢ 820 ] 43« 1,100 1.51« 140 
i raineieeeewees Csre 7 3 9 1.28¢ 710 1.33c 1,025 1.52c 14] 
EE ot Lechsk ipso secteessesveece 1.7lc 7 176 1.17c 650 1.3lc 1,010 1.49c 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.87c 8 12 6 1.54c 8 1.50c 1,150 1.7lc 158 
Cr OE, . oc cb cbesecnecvees 2.28c 10 10 0 2.92c 1,620 2.33c 1,880 2.43c 225 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 2.90c 13 7 6 3 41¢ 1,895 B/c 2,975 3.78 350 
I Ra a REE a Apap pa gee 2.12c 9150 1.7lc 950 1.95¢ 1,500 2.48 230 
EY MN IRNUO. doc ods ons0nssb owes 2.22c 10 50 1.41c 785 1.69c 1,300 1.77c 164 
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Birmingham building yards. 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co. has secured three contracts to- 
taling something like £750,000 for 
the electric railway equipment of the 
Metropolitan, Southern & New South 
Wales government railways. ‘The lat- 
ter which is for the Sydney suburban 
railways is part of a great electrifica- 
tion scheme covering over 400 miles 
of track and is connected with a 
gigantic new bridge now being built 
across Sydney harbor. Execution of 
these works will provide employment 
for English labor for the next twelve 
months. 

The Continental position is  sub- 
stantially unchanged, but Birming- 
ham merchants have had advices of 
several price adjustments during the 
week. Plates %-inch thick, which 
have not changed for some time, have 
taken a rise of 2s ($0.48). - Billets 
are somewhat easier and blooms are 


2s 6d dearer ($0.60). Foreign cor- 
rugated sheets, stationary for the 
last month, are dearer by 1s 6d 
($0.36) and sheet bars have advanced 
by a similar amount. The changes 
are all trifling and are unlikely to 
affect the market. Steel bars and 
No. 3 Belgian iron are unchanged 
and are selling in only small quanti- 
ties. 

Constructional engineers arg deal- 
ing in small quantities of steel but 
they have every prospect of big work 
being placed in the next few months 
after holidays are finished. The steel 
industry at Barrow is more active, 
having substantial orders for railway 
material both on home and foreign 
account. 

In the galvanized sheet trade prices 
remain at £13 7s 6d ($64.86) to 
£13 10s ($65.46). Indian demand is 
still disappointing but other coun- 
tries have shown more interest. The 


reduction on thin gages have helped 
matters and brought out more busi- 
ness. Since the decontrol of 30 gage 
£17 5s ($83.66) is the basis for that 
size. 

A meeting of manufacturers was 
held at Swansea a few days ago when 
the price of tin plates was fixed at 
a new minimum of 18s ($4.36) per 
base box. Under the output restric- 
tion scheme it has been decided to 
work off the compulsory stop week 
early next month at some _ works. 
The tone is steady and prices range 
between 18s ($4.36) and 18s 3d 
($4.42) according to date of ship- 
ment. ‘Turnover continues fair with 
increased buying from South Africa 
which is developing its fruit canning 
industry. Inquiries have been in the 
market from Australia and the Far 
East. é 

Steel scrap is firm at £3 7s 6d 
($16.36) delivered South Wales. 


Belgian Steel Market Faces Better Prospects 


Staff Service)—Iron and _ steel 
in Belgium were 
practically stopped during the 
week of Aug. 15, which is a national 
holiday in Belgium and France. At 
the resumption of business and at 
the meeting of the Brussels iron and 
steel exchange of Aug. 22, unusual 
activity was registered and the tend- 
ency of prices was to rise to an ex- 
tent which rather took dealers by sur- 
prise. It is expected, however, that 
this is only a spurt and quotations 
will not continue to increase, especial- 
ly since German domestic business is 
calm and German makers are now 
competing seriously on export mar- 
kets. 
However, the satisfactory trend of 


B srs Aug. 24.— (European 


transactions 


prices during most of the summer is 
taken as an encouraging sign for fall 
business. Pig iron has remained calm 
and there is only comparatively small 
demand for foundry pig iron, which is 
quoted at 600 Belgian francs ($16.35), 
delivered, in the domestic market. Ex- 
port demand is also quiet and the 
price is maintained at about £3 3s 
($15.30) f.o.b. Antwerp. Semifinished 
steel has been active with a general 
rise of about 1s 6d (35.00c) per ton. 
A substantial tonnage of sheet bars 
has been sold to British sheet and tin 
plate makers and quoted prices have 
been freely accepted. Blooms have 
been quoted at £4 10s 0d to £4 14s 
6d ($21.80 to $22.95) per ton, accord- 
ing to sizes; 2-inch billets £4 17s 6d 
($23.55) and sheet bars £4 18s 6d 


German Market. Encounters 


ERLIN, Aug. 25.—(KHuropean 
Staff Service)—A marked dis- 
tinction is now predominant in 


the German iron market, be- 
tween foreign and domestic business. 
While the latter suffers from the 
slackening tendency of economic con- 
ditions in this country which, of 
course, results in fewer purchases of 
iron and steel, export business is 
rather lively in accordance with the 
revival registered abroad. With re- 
gard to foreign sales hopefulness 
governs among German steelmasters, 
who are hoping that business will con- 
tinue to improve. Foreign sales in 
June were 453,000 metric tons, against 
398,000 tons in May, the former be- 
ing the highest figure reached for 
a considerable period. The follow- 
ing table reflects German imports and 
exports, in metric tons: 


1928 re Imports Exports 
EE ee ee 262,000 363,000 
PT oc ie su Kade Hicaalckoneeoriea eicive 240,000 391,000 
IN G5. cimassnikdavanicne eae 248,000 435,000 
SORE Sa ee 246,000 413,000 
ee See 186,000 398,000 
EES TS 177,000 453,000 
Jan. to June, 1928 ........... 1,361,000 2,453,000 
Jan. to June, 1927 ........ pases 1,249,000 2,434,000 


These figures show the tendency to 
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slackening domestic sales by 
increasing exports. In June a marked 
increase was registered in sales of 
railroad material for permanent way 
construction, due to greater demands 
from British India, South Africa, and 
the Argentine Republic. Also, semi- 
finished products were shipped abroad 
in greater tonnages, while foreign 
sales of merchant bars and blooms 
have increased. The present price of 
merchant bars is about £5 18s 
($28.60), or higher, and some pro- 
ducers decline to sell on this level, 
expecting still higher prices, and 
stocks of domestic consumers and 
traders are far below normal. Among 
the principal buyers are South Amer- 
ica and the Far East, while the 
Dutch East Indies are ordering fair 
quantities. 

Reported foreign shipments of va- 
rious wire products are satisfactory 
and large ton#ages, mainly plain wire, 
are being sold to South America and 
Holland. Wire-rod makers have un- 
filled orders on hand, of about five 
to six weeks standing, while pro- 
ducers of merchant bars are ask- 
ing a delay of about eight weeks. 

Some German railroad constructors 


replace 


($23.95). For merchant bars the prices 
are nearing £6 ($29.05) per ton, f.o.b. 
Antwerp, and it is reported that con- 
tracts have been negotiated at this 
price. Beams are quoted at £4 18s 
6d ($23.95) for normal sizes and £5 


($24.30) for British sizes. Wire rod 
is quoted at £6 ($29.05). 
It is reported that the German 


works have approached French and 
Belgian groups with a view to the or- 
ganization of sales of finished prod- 
ucts for export. It is explained that 
this movement is due to some anxiety 
as to the competitive activities of the 
new export organization in America. 
However, according to latest reports 
received from the French and Bel- 
gians, they do not seem to be much 
attracted by the proposition. 


Severe Slump 


have booked orders’ abroad; the 
Philipp Holzmann Co. is to construct 
a railroad for the Colombian govern- 
ment while the Siemens Bauunion 
will build another Colombian railroad. 
Also, German constructors have the 
monopoly for building railroads in 
Afghanistan. 

Production of pig iron in July, 
computed per working day, lagged 
behind the June figure by another 
2 per cent, while manufacture of raw 
steel exceeded that of the previous 
month, although the latter was about 
4 per cent less than in July, 1927. 
Various rolling mills are compelled 
to work on a short time basis, in- 
cluding the sheet mill of the Hoerder 
Verein, which belongs to the United 
Steel Works group. Owing to the 
United Steel Works requiring less 
iron ores they have now discontinued 
purchases from the Alpine Montan 
Co. 

German locomotive makers are suf- 
fering from a heavy crisis, occupa- 
tion of the shipyards is decreasing, 
and building activity is slackening 
owing to lack of foreign funds. As a 
result domestic demands for steel are 
poor and the outlook unfavorable. 
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Subjects Announced for 
Program of Meeting 


The program for the meeting of 
the institute of metals division of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, which will be 
held during the week of Oct. 8 coin- 
cident with the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Welding society and the Ameri- 


can Society for Steel Treating, has 
been announced. Registration will be 
at the headquarters at Benjamin- 


Franklin hotel, at 9 a. m. on Tues- 
day and the following sessions will be 
held: 

Tuesday Morning, Oct. 9 
Technical session. R. S. Dean, chairman: P. D. 


Merica, vice chairman. 
“Gases in Casting Copper,” by O. W. Ellis. 


“Diffusion of Zinc into Copper,’”” by S. L. 
Hoyt. 
“Less Common Elements in the Electrica] In- 


dustry,”” by T. S. Fuller. 

Papers on temperature coefficient of Brinell 
measurements and hardenable copper and sil- 
ver alloys. 

Wednesday afternoon. Oct. 10 

Joint session with the American Society for Steel 
Treating: Symposium on Metallography, Dr. 
Zay Jeffries, chairman; Charles McKnight, 
vice chairman. 

“Treatment and Structure of Magnesium Al- 
loys,” by John A. Gann. 

“Notes on Smoothing and Etching,” by H. B. 
Pulsifier. 

“X-Ray Study of Cold 
by Ancel St. John. 

“Tempering of Steel,” by F. F. Lucas. 

“Neumann Bands in Ferrite,” by C. H. Mathew- 
son 


Work and Annealing,” 


division dinner 


6:30 p. m. institute of metals 
at the Benjamin Franklin hotel. 
Speaker: Dr. F. M. Becket, vice president, 


Union Carbide Co. 
Subject: Chromium Alloys. 
Thursday Morning, Oct. 11 
Technical session at hotel. E. H. Dix Jr., chair- 


man; Sam Tour, vice chairman. 
“Effect of Cold Rolling and Heat Treatment 
upon the Physical Properties of Britannic 


Metal,” by B. Egeberg and H. B. Smith. 

“High Strength Gold Alloys for Jewelry,” by 
E. M. Wise. 

“Stability of Aluminum and Magnesium Casting 
Alloys,” by A. J. Lyon. 

Papers on permanent mold casting, vacuum 
method for the casting metal, and others. 


Bituminous Coal Meeting 
Program Announced 


Twelve major topics for discussion 
at the second international conference 
on bituminous coal to be held under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Nov. 
19-24, are tentatively announced by 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president of 
the institute and chairman of the 
congress. About 100 engineers and 
scientists representing 15 nations al- 
ready have accepted invitations to 
speak or to send papers to the con- 
cent of the 


gress. Nearly 60 per 

papers will be delivered by repre- 
sentatives of countries other than 
the United States. The following 


discussions will receive close atten- 
tion: Fixed nitrogen; liquefaction of 
coal; low temperature distillation; 
high temperature distillation; power 
from coal; coal tars and oils; com- 
plete gasification of coal; origin of 
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coal; coal washing; pulverized coal; 
catalysts and general aspects of the 
bituminous coal industry. 


Many Sessions Scheduled 
for Fuels Meeting 


Registration headquarters at the 
second national fuels meeting, Cleve- 
land, Sept. 17-20, at the Cleveland ho- 
tel, will be open on the morning of 
Monday, Sept. 17. Thomas T. Baker, 


president of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, will deliver 


the official opening address at 11 a. m. 
The first technical session will be held 
on the afternoon of Sept. 17 and will 
consist of papers and discussion on 
fuel characteristics and kindred sub- 
jects. Sessions on industrial applica- 
tions of fuels, heat transfer and pow- 
dered fuel will mark the second day’s 
activities. The remaining two days 
will be occupied with sessions on re- 
fractories, marine practice, fuel prob- 
lems and smoke abatement. A number 
of inspection trips have been arranged 
to power stations and manufacturing 
plants in the Cleveland district. 





Convention Calendar 





Sept. 5-22—Fourth Machine Tool and Engi- 
neering exhibition. To be held at Olympia, 
London, England. 

Sept. 10-11—American Manganese Producers 
association. Annual meeting at Mayflower 
hotel, Washington. J. Carson Adkerson, 
Woodstock, Va., is president. 


Sept. 17-20—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Second national fuels meeting 
at Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. William G. 
Christy, 511 Locust street, St. Louis, is 
secretary. 

Sept. 20-21—American Electrochemical society. 
Fall meeting at Kanawha hotel. Charleston, 
W. Va. Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia uni- 

, versity, New York, is secretary. 

Sept. 24-27—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. National machine shop practice 
meeting at Cincinnati. Carlos de Zafra, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 3—Iron and Steel institute 
(British). Autumn meeting in B Ibao, 
Spain. G. C. Lloyd, 28, Victoria street, 
London, S. W.1, is secretary. 

Oct. 1-5—National Safety council. Seventeenth 


York. W. H. 


annual safety congress in New 
Chicago, is 


Cameron, 108 East Ohio street, 
managing director. 


Oct. 
ing. 


8-12—American Society for Steel Treat- 

Tenth annual convention at Benjamin 
Franklin hotel and National Metal exposi- 
tion at Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 


land, is secretary. 
Oct. 8-12—American Welding society. Annual 
fall meeting at  Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 


Philadelphia. Miss M. M. Kelly, 33 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 8-12—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Meeting of insti- 
tute of metals division at Benjamin Frank- 
lin hotel, Philadelphia. W. M. Corse, 810 
Eighteenth street, Washington, is secretary. 


Oct. 11-13—American Gear Manufacturers as- 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. T. W. Owen, 3608 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary, 


Oct. 15-18—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention at Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, N. J. George A. Fernley, 565 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Manganese Preducers to 
Hear Papers 


Tentative program arrangements 
have been made for the first annual 
convention of the American Manga- 
nese Producers association at the 
Mayflower hotel in Washington, Sept. 
10-11. J. Carson Adkerson, president 
of the association will welcome the 
delegates at the first session on Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 10. Other ses- 
sions will be held Monday afternoon 
and Tuesday morning and afternoon. 
An informal dinner has been arranged 
for Monday evening at which Major 
Roger W. Taylor of the war depart- 


ment will deliver an address on 
“Strategic Minerals.” Some of the 
papers to be presented at the various 
sessions are as follows: 


“Use of Manganese in Fertilizer,” by Dr. Os- 
wald Schreiner and Dr. J. J. Skinner, United 
States department of agriculture, Washington. 

“Work of Minneapolis Station, Bureau of Mines, 
in Treatment of Manganiferous Iron Ores,” 
by T. L. Joseph, superintendent, Minneapolis 
station, bureau of mines, Minneapolis. 

“Manganiferous Iron Ore in Minnesota,” by 
Carl Zapffe, manager of iron ore properties, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., Brainerd, Minn. 

“Types of Deposits, Their Use and Method of 
Treatment,” by D. F. Hewett, United States 
geological survey, Washington. 

“Types of Deposits in Virginia,’’ by Dr. J. S. 
Grasty, geological engineer, Charlottsville, Va. 

"Why Development of Domestic Manganese In- 
dustry Should Be Fostered,”” by A. H. Hubbell, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, New York. 

“Grades and Character of Ore Desired by Mar- 
ket,”” by John J. Howard, E. J. Lavino & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Plant Inspection Trips 
Are Arranged 


Several trips have been 
arranged in connection with meetings 


inspection 


of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, the American Welding so- 
ciety and the institute of metals di- 
vision of the American Institute of 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
in Philadelphia, Oct. 8-12. The Cono- 
wingo dam project, Midvale Steel Co., 


Curtis Publishing Co., Atwater Kent 
Mfg. Co., Leeds & Northrup Co.,, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Autocar Co., Tinius Olsen Testing 
Machine Co., and Riehle Bros. Test- 
ing Machine Co., are a few of the 


plants in and around Philadelphia to 
which visits have been arranged dur- 
ing National Metal Week. Special 
trips will be made to the Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Many 
of those attending the National Metal 
exposition are expected to take ad- 
vantage also of the opportunity to 
inspect the United States navy yard 
in Philadelphia. 


In 1600 William Gilbert, a_ cele- 
brated natural philosopher, discovered 
that when a magnet is heated to red- 
magnetism. 


ness it loses its 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Paul A. Ivy, Vice President, National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 








HUNUENA ANN EN NENA EA EATOAEAOAL AL EEU EAA DEUS EEUEADADAT ETAT 


RACTICALLY his whole business 

career has been spent in the cast 
iron pipe industry, and he has risen 
steadily. 


AKING a noteworthy success as 

a pipe salesman, he organized a 
company of his own, with which he 
remained for 20 years. 


ss 


TS background of practical experi- 

ence coupled with his intimate 
knowledge of his field equips him 
hartlsomely for his present position. 
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PENDING practically his entire business career 
in one business—that of cast iron pipe—Paul 
A. Ivy has climbed higher and higher in the 
industry from one responsible position to an- 
other, and has recently been made vice presi- 

dent of the National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 

Ala., as noted briefly in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue 

of July 26. 

After leaving school, Mr. Ivy began inauspiciously as 
a clerk in a mercantile store. Not finding the work com- 
pletely to his liking, he switched to another field of 
endeavor and became associated with the Dimmick Pipe 
Co., attaching himself to the company’s sales forces. 
The Dimmick company operated the first pipe shop es- 
tablished in Birmingham. 

His success as a pipe salesman was astounding and 
he rose rapidly in the esteem of the company. His aunt, 
Miss Charlotte Blair, was an official of the Dimmick com- 
pany and, after a couple of years spent as a pipe sales- 
man, Mr. Ivy joined forces with Miss Blair and estab- 
lished the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. During the con- 
struction of the plant for the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. Mr. Ivy acted as a timekeeper on the building crew. 





TO show his ingenuity and diligence as a pipe salesman, 
when the time came for the American company to start 
production, a large batch of orders was already on hand— 
orders he had sold prior to the opening of the foundry. 

Soon after the plant had got under way and pro- 
duction had assumed a normal plane, Mr. Ivy was made 
general manager and secretary of the company, a posi- 
tion which he retained for a number of years. Several 
years later he advanced a step further and assumed the 
more responsible position of vice president of the Ameri- 
can company. 

Mr. Ivy remained with the American company for 20 
years, leaving the organization in 1927. Following his 
resignation, he became associated with James B. Clow & 
Sons, Chicago, and when the negotiations were instituted 
for the purchase of the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. at 
Birmingham, to Mr. Ivy was delegated the duty of ar- 
ranging the details and handling the purchase. 

Shortly after James B. Clow company made this pur- 
chase and the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. became a 
part of its organization, Mr. Ivy again returned to the 
cast iron pipe industry, this time to become vice presi- 
dent of the National company. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








ENJAMIN F. FAUNCE has 
resigned as superintendent of 


the car department of the 
Cambria plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and will be succeeded 
by Lindsay C. Pritner, who has 


been in the employ of the company 
for the past 37 years. Mr. 
Faunce is resigning to devote his 
time to the operation of the Brown- 
Fayro Co., manufacturer of machine 
boilers, coal and ore tipples, chutes, 
mine pumps, etc. at the Sheridan 
plant. Following his graduation from 
the University of Maine, Orono, Me., 
in 1901, he became associated with 
the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., later going with 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. He was 
transferred to the Cambria division 
of the Pennsylvania company in No- 
vember, 1901, and in the following 
year was made chief mechanical in- 
spector of the plant. After leaving 
the Cambria company Mr. Faunce held 
several positions, but in 1919 he re- 
turned to Johnstown, Pa., as super- 
intendent of the wheel plant, remain- 
ing with the Cambria plant until 
now. Mr. Faunce organized the Fayro 
Machine & Engineering Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., in 1921. The Fayro company 
was merged with the Brown Equip- 
ment Co. in 1925. 
* * * 

J. P. Dods has become associated 
with the D. L. Auld Co., Columbus, 
O., manufacturer of metal embossings, 
forgings, etc., as assistant to S. G. 
Brooks, vice president. 

* co * 

L. G. Lamborn, formerly with the 
Acme Wire & Iron Works, Detroit, 
has become sales manager for the 
Schieber Mfg. Co., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of ornamental wire and iron 
work. 

* * a 

L. Gerald Firth, general manager, 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., left on an European trip, a month 
of which will be spent at the Sheffield 


Works of the associated company, 
Thomas Firth & Sons Ltd. 
* Ed * 


C. L. Taylor has resigned his posi- 
tion as chief engineer of the Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., to be- 
come vice president and head of the 
engineering department of the Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co., of Youngs- 
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town, O. Mr. Taylor was with the 
Morgan company for 18 years. 
e+ *£ © 


L. A. Ferguson, for the past 10 
years sales manager for the Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has resigned to take over sales 
in the Chicago territory. C. S. Smith, 
secretary of the company succeeds 


Mr. Ferguson. 
* * * 


Gordon Urquhart, formerly produc- 
tion manager of an autobody plant 
in Lansing, Mich., has sailed for 
Europe to direct the establishment of 
an autobody plant for the General 
Motors Export Co. in Berlin, Germany. 
Mr. Urquhart also had been plant 
manager for the Lansing Body Co. 

~ * * 


Edward A. Perry, for seven years 
associated with the Continental Radi- 
ator Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
appointed assistant general purchas- 
ing agent for the National Radiator 
Corp., with which the Continental 
corporation is merged. Mr. Perry 
will be in the company’s Johnstown, 
Pa., office. 

a eo 

C. E. Plummer has been made chief 
chemical and metallurgical engineer 
for the Robert W. Hunt Co., engineer, 
and will have his headquarters in 
the general offices of the company in 
Chicago. Mr. Plummer is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Mich., and also has degrees 
from the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


* * * 


Archer A. Landon, president of the 
Landon Radiator Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and formerly identified 
with the American Radiator Co., will 
have supervision of the Landon plants 
of Crane Co., purchaser of controlling 
interest in the Landon company. Mr. 
Landon also will be in charge of the 
other plants which Crane company 
plans to establish in other parts of 
the United States and Eurcpe. 

* * * 

Earle W. McMullen, for several 
years technical director of the Sim- 
mons Co., Kenosha, Wis., metal beds 
and furniture, has resigned to become 
general manager of the J. E. Burke 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., manufacturer 
of steel radiator covers and humidi- 


fiers. He is a graduate of Armour 

Institute of Technology, Chicago, 

1909, and taught chemical engineer- 

ing in the institute for several years. 
x * * 

H. C. Boulton recently has been ap- 
pointed manager in the Northern Ohio 
district for the Pittsburgh Grinding 
Wheel Co., Rochester, Pa. Mr. Boul- 
ton’s headquarters are at 1988 East 
Sixty-sixth street, Cleveland. The 
Pittsburgh agency in Cleveland for- 
merly was located in the Fountain 
building in charge of C. G. Emery, 
who resigned to join the sales force 
of the Macklin Co., Jackson, Mich. 

* * * 

Richard A. Dana, formerly vice 
president and treasurer of Hodge & 
Dana Inc., New York, active in the 
vibrating screen field, now is with 
the Robbins Conveying Belt Co., to 
specialize in the engineering and sale 
of screens. 


Foreign Trade Advisors 
Are Appointed 


A wide variety of foreign trade in- 
terests, established in all important 
geographical sections of the country, 
are represented on the new foreign 
commerce department advisory com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce 
of the United States, which has just 
been announced by William Butter- 
worth, president. 

Included in the committee member- 
ship are: Henry D. Sharpe, president 
of the Browne & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., former chairman of 
the committee and a member of the 
board of directors; Harry A. Black, 
president of the Black Hardware Co., 
Galveston, Tex.; Julius Goslin, presi- 
dent of Joubert & Goslin Machine & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Henry 
H. Morse, sales export manager of 
the Florence Stove Mfg. Co., Boston; 
Harold F. Seymour, vice president of 
the Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; L. P. Thayer, vice presi- 
dent of the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. 

The first meeting of the new com- 
mittee will be at Hot Springs, Ark., 
Oct. 6, in connection with the cham- 
ber’s conference of national council- 
lors and presidents and secretaries of 
organization members. 
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Phone Interests Spend 
Added Millions 


Additional expenditure of $11,042,- 
000 for constructing new long dis- 
tance telephone facilities during 1928 
has been authorized by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., accord- 
ing to an announcement by T. G. 
Miller, general manager of long lines 
department of that company. This 
increase, made necessary by the un- 
usually rapid growth in the number 
of long distance calls during the first 
half of this year, brings the total 
appropriations for new construction 
during 1928 on the longer haul tele- 
phone circuits of the Bell system to 
$49,038,000, compared with $36,406,- 
000 expended during 1927, the pre- 
vious record year in construction. 

Of the construction program about 
$32,400,000 will be spent on additions 
and extensions to long distance lines 
and more than $12,000,000 on central 
office equipment used in connection 
with long distance calls. 

Estimates at the beginning of 1928 
called for 1367 miles of new telephone 
cable construction, shattering all past 
construction records for a single year. 
This estimate is now further  in- 
creased and the completion of nearly 
1600 miles is planned by Dec. 31. 








Jobbers Meet To Discuss 
New Sheet Discount 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—The metal 
branch of the National Hardware as- 
sociation meets here tomorrow, at the 
call of Chairman F. O. Schoedinger, 
Columbus, O., to discuss the proposal 
of sheet steel manufacturers to re- 
duce their discount for cash in ten 
days from 2 per cent to one-half of 
1 per cent. 

At the morning session only job- 
bers will be admitted, while at the 
afternoon session and at luncheon mill 
representatives are to attend. The call 
for the meeting calls the discount 
change “one of the most serious mat- 
ters which has ever come before the 
sheet steel industry.” 

With the Follansbee Bros. Co. ad- 
vising its customers it would adhere 
to the new discount, all important 
sheetmakers are in line, it is believed. 

Detroit, Sept. 4.—Body and stamp- 
ing makers are expressing their 
opposition to the reduced sheet price 
discount in a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a part: 

“May we, at this time, advise you 
that this revision of discount rates 
is not at all acceptable to us, and 
we seek your co-operation in this 
instance, to allow us to continue to 
look to your good company for a 


substantial share of our steel ton- 
nage.” 


Defends New Youngstown 
Rail-River Outlet 


Washington, Sept. 4—August G. 
Gutheim, counsel for the Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western railroad, has 
filed an answer with the interstate 
commerce commission to exceptions 
filed by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania 
railroads protesting against the pro- 
posed report by C. V. Burnside, as- 
sistant director of the bureau of 
finance, regarding the extension of 
the lines of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & 
Western and the purchase of the con- 
trol of that road by the Montour rail- 
road. 

Mr. Gutheim contends that the in- 
dustrial control of the applicants is 
not unlawful and constitutes no rea- 
son why their applications should be 
denied. He states also that all pub- 
lie interest in any rates to be estab- 
lished and charged by the Lisbon is 
amply protected by the commission’s 
power to initiate, modify, establish 
or adjust rates generally and to fix 
just and reasonable maximum and 
minimum individual rates. 

It is also pointed out by Mr. 
Gutheim in his reply that the law 
forbidding new railroad construction 
except upon a finding by the com- 
mission that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity so 
required does not preclude new con- 
struction merely because adequate 
transportation facilities are now in 
existence. The public convenience and 
necessity would not be adequately 
served by a river and rail route of 
common carriers utilizing the existing 
rail lines, he says. 


Czech Steel Price Is Up 
10 Per Cent 


Washington, Sept. 4.—An_ increase 
of 10 per cent in the domestic price of 
steel has been announced by Czecho- 
slovak steel producers, K. L. Rankin, 
Prague, assistant trade commissioner, 
advises the department of commerce. 
The new prices apply only to non- 
special steels. No changes in the 
prices of special steels is believed 
contemplated. ‘ 


Sees Great Economies in 
Aluminum Plating 


A successful method for the electro- 
deposition of aluminum on metal, long 
a problem for science, was announced 
by Prof. D. B. Keyes, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, at a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society institute. 


By means of this aluminum plating, 
according to Professor Keyes, millions 
of dollars may be saved in a large 
field of industry ranging from the 
manufacture of kitchen pots to that 
of locomotives. 

“In the production of power there 
is a large loss in the discard of ‘econ- 
omizer tubes’ which can be avoided by 
using aluminum-cgated steel, hitherto 
an impossibilty. y cutting the price 
of replacement of equipment in the 
‘cracking process’ of fuel manufac- 
ture, through the new plating, gaso- 
line prices may be lowered,” he said. 





Obituaries 








ENRY CHALFANT, chairman 
H of the board of Spang, Chal- 

fant & Co. Ince., Pittsburgh, 
died Aug. 27 in Biarritz. Spang, 
Chalfant in January of this year ab- 
sorbed the Standard Seamless Tube 
Co., becoming the third largest pro- 
ducer of pipe and tubes in the coun- 
try. Through the purchase of a large 
block of J. H. Hillman’s stock of the 
Oil Well Supply Co., the company 
acquired distributing outlets. 

* * * 

Eben Gibson Stranahan, ,84, for 
many years secretary and treasurer 
of the Lake Erie Ore Co., died Aug. 
29 at Cleveland. He had been re- 
tired from active business for several 
years. 

* x * 

Edward F. Pfischner, 29, assistant 
to the president of the E. T. Lippert 
Saw Co., Pittsburgh, died Aug. 28 
following a short illness. He was a 
member of the Pennsylvania state 
senate. 

* * * 

Ernest J. Bossert, 59, manager of 
the Bossert Machine Co., manufac- 
turer of machine tools and _ special 
machinery, died at his home in Cin- 
cinnati, Aug. 27. He had been in 
the machine manufacturing business 
for 20 years. 

* * * 

Frederick W. H. Cheek, 54, pur- 
chasing agent for the Fales Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. died 
at his home in that city. He was 
a native of London, but had lived in 
Pawtucket for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

* * * 

John E. Johnson, 45, treasurer of 
the O. & J. Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., died Aug. 30 at Toronto, Ont., 
while on an automobile tour. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Sweden, but 
had been a resident of Worcester for 
26 years. He was active in the frat- 
ernal life of that city. 
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Riveting Hammers Built 


in Four Sizes 
(Continued from Page 580) 


feature of the hammer is the man- 
ner in which the handle is fastened 
to the barrel and kept in place by 
a spring locking device. The handle 
is threaded on to the barrel and the 
spring lock prevents the handle from 
unscrewing and applies tension to 
tighten it automatically. The valve 
box, located at the head of the bar- 
rel, has a solid upper end as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 
which provides a positive compression 
chamber for the piston on its up 
stroke, acting to prevent the piston 
from striking the handle. The barrel 
' of the hammer is made of special 
steel heat treated and ground to 
exact dimensions. An open-type out- 
side-trigger handle is furnished as 
standard but closed or inverted-type 
handles can also be supplied. 

















No. 226—Riveting hammer 


Sand Diggers Useful for 
Foundry Clean Up 


Clark Tructractor Co., Bat- 
<ay> tle Creek, Mich., recently 
No.227 has developed a new type 
of sand digger which con- 
sists of a hopper bucket 36 inches 
wide, with raising and lowering at- 
tachments, mounted on a_ gasoline 
tractor made by the same manufac- 
turer. The digger is made in low 
and high-lift types, the dumping 
clearance of the low-lift type being 



























No. 228—Automatic are welder 


24 inches and the high-lift 75 inches. 
The bucket is attached to two booms, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration, and is raised and lowered 
by a piston and cable arrangement 
actuated hydraulically and _ located 


on the front end of the digger. The 
rear ends of the booms are bolted 
to steel castings which in turn circle 
the rear axle, thus providing for 
the thrust to be taken directly against 
the axle. Hydraulic power is fur- 
nished by a rotary-gear pump driven 
direct from the tractor power take- 
off. No brakes or clutches are used 
in operating the digger, the entire 
control being by one control handle. 


Designs Arc Welder for 
Tank Welding 


ony Electric Co., Coit 
<qy> Kirby avenue, 
No.228 Cleveland, has designed an 

automatic are welder for 
welding heads in small tanks such as 





Lincoln 
road and 


























No. 227—Sand digger with 9-foot bucket mounted on tractor 
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range boilers and oil and gas tanks. 
The holding fixture of the machine 
consists of a rotating table driven by 
a small variable-speed motor, and a 
vertical support carrying a fixed 
steady rest and welding head. The 
welding head is flexibly mounted so 
that the length of the are is under 
control of the operator. In making 
an edge weld, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, no addition- 
al filler metal is used since the heat 
of the carbon are fuses the edges 
of the cylinder shell with the flange 
of the dished head. 

















No. 229—Floodlight attachment 


Flood Light Attachments 
Compactly Built 

Prest-O-Lite Co. Ince., 30 
<Q» East Forty-second _ street, 
No.229 New York, recently has an- 

nounced a floodlight attach- 
ment for use with small tanks of 
dissolved acetylene to provide a port- 
able floodlighting unit facilitating out- 
door night work where illumination 
is necessary. The reflector is 10 
inches in diameter and can be re- 
moved by unfastening a_ single 
knurled nut. A new type of burner 
which, it is said, will not carbon up 
is placed at a fixed focal point and 
does not require adjustment. Uni- 
versal adjustment of the lamp itself 
is obtained with one swing joint, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 


Designs New Models of 
Metal Punches 


, | Whitney Metal Tool Co., 97 
<ay> Forbes street, Rockford, IIL, 
No.230 recently has offered to the 

’ market two new models of 
deep-throat punches, one with a throat 
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No. 231—New air-motor hoist 


depth of 18 inches and a capacity of a 
2-inch hole through #%-inch thick iron 
and the other with a 24-inch throat 
depth and a capacity of a 2-inch hole 
through 16-gage iron. The punches 
are mounted on a truck-type base with 
ball bearing swivel casters 4 inches in 
diameter. Frames are made of 1-inch 
steel plates hot riveted together. The 
die holder is of the bolster-plate type 
and in cases where special dies are 
required these plates can be furnished 
with the special dies. When in opera- 
tion the machine is held rigid by steel 
tripods bolted to the frame; these 
tripods lift up out of the way when 
the machine is to be moved. The 
punch is operated by a four-position 
handwheel with lever. 


Increases Lifting Speed 
of Air Hoist 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
6 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York, has introduced 
a line of air hoists embody- 
ing several interesting features. The 
three sizes now available have a ca- 
pacity of 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds 
respectively and as may be noted in 
the accompanying illustration have 
an enclosed-type load block. The 
motor has four cylinders, is single 
acting and is claimed to be practically 
free from vibration. The hoists are 
compact and require only a_ small 
amount of head room. A _balanced- 
type control valve is employed to 








‘secure smooth and positive control. 


The lifting speed has been increased 
considerably over other models of air 
hoists manufactured by that company. 
For example, the 1-ton size will lift 
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2000 pounds at a speed of 40 feet per 
minute. Other features include case 
hardened steel reduction gears, large 
size ball races for the crankshaft, 
asbestos brake lining and _ forced 
lubrication. 


Ventilated Helmet Used 
in Sandblast Work 


: Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
<Qy> | town, Md., recently has pro- 
No.232 duced a new type of sand- 

blast helmet. Ventilation is 
accomplished by water-washed air, 
which is injected into the helmet 
under a pressure and with the vol- 
ume controlled by the operator. The 
helmet rests entirely upon the shol- 
ders with the head carrying no weight 
and being entirely free in movement. 
Convex sight screens are located to 
give a wide vision and celluloid liners 
protect the eye from dust or injury. 
The sight screens are held firmly in 
molded sockets and may be renewed 
easily. The helmet is made dust-tight 
and comfortable by a_ bifurcated 
sheep-wool lining. Shoulder and waist 
straps hold the helmet firmly in place 
and quick acting snaps make it possi- 
ble to fasten and unfasten the straps 
without unbuckling. The helmet body 
is molded of high-graded rubber and 
is made to resist the action of any 
type of abrasives. Pulleys and 
counterweight take up the slack of 
the ventilation air line. 














Would Standardize Color 


for Machine Tools 
(Concluded from Page 579) 


automobiles and typewriters have 
been dressed up in combinations of 
bright colors to suit the fancy of the 
purchasers, relatively few colors have 
found popular appeal for machinery. 

Black has been the conventional 
machine tool color for a great many 
years, but recently various tones of 
gray have been used widely. This 
color harmonizes well with the inte- 
riors of machine shops and manufac- 
turing plants and at the same time 
adds an air of life to the shop. Light 
grays have been developed which re- 
tain the good points of black and at 
the same time have the clean appear- 
ance of white. These finishes are 
special enamels and therefore are oil- 
proof and waterproof and are durable. 
Brown is another color which has 
found some use for machinery, al- 
though for large surfaces or whole 
machines it does not have the pleas- 
ing appearance of gray. It is used 
principally for trims ard small parts. 

The use of grays has caused ma- 




















No. 232—Ventilated sandblast helmet 


chine tool builders much trouble, and, 
therefore, for very good reasons, the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation is collecting data preparatory 
to advocating a “standardized ma- 
chine tool gray.” Each tool builder has 
had a gray with which his product 
was finished. But inasmuch as these 
grays were not standardized, the pur- 
chaser of equipment in large quanti- 
ties and from various builders soon 
found his shop to have a displeasing 
appearance as a result of the con- 
trasting shades. The large buyer 
consequently began to specify ma- 
chinery which he ordered to be fin- 
ished in a definite shade of gray. To 
take the business, tool builders found 
it desirable to agree to the specifica- 
tions. 

The result was that the builder had 
to purchase small quantities of paint 
to meet the conditions of the sale. 
The unit cost of the paint was greater 
than that which he ordinarily used, as 
was also the cost of its application. 
Sometimes it was necessary to repaint 
a machine that already had been fin- 
ished, also it was most inconvenient 
to clean paint spraying equipment 
when that method of application was 
used. In any event, the customer ex- 
pected the machine to be delivered to 
him at the same price as a machine 
finished in the builder’s standard color. 

Much good should result from the 
effort of tool builders to standardize 
on a color. Once a satisfactory gray 
is agreed upon, it will not be sur- 
prising to learn that special charges 
will be made for finishes other than 
the standardized color. 
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Controlling Motions Of 
Ore Bridges 


(Concluded from Page 569) 


A skewing bridge is» one which 
permits moving one end within cer- 
tain limits without moving the other 
end. Practically all of the large 
bridges are of the skewing type, as 
it is not economical to build a rigid 
structure. The control is of the mag- 
netic type arranged to give standard 
reversing operation with a shunted 
armature point .on the first point 
forward or reverse. This shunted 
armature point is necessary for jog- 
ging operations and also to provide 
a dynamic braking point above a pre- 
determined speed to allow moving 
the bridge along the runway with a 
heavy wind blowing in the direction 
of travel. The dynamic braking fea- 
ture also gives a means for smooth- 
ly slowing down the bridge prior 
to cutting off power and allowing 
brakes to set. 

Frequently a bridge must be con- 
trolled from either one of two points, 
which necessitates the use of dual 
control with interlocking between the 
two master switches for each pair 
of motors so that motors can be 
controlled from only one station at a 
time. This feature introduces com- 
plications if one of the operating sta- 
tions is in the cab on the man trol- 
ley when it becomes necessary to 
keep down the number of collectors 
between the man trolley and bridge 
structure. 

Skewing protection is provided by 
a limit switch mounted on one part 
of the bridge structure with the op- 
erating lever linked to another part 
of the bridge structure in such a man- 
ner as to cause the limit switch arm 
to work back and forth depending 
upon the amount of bridge skew. 
When the bridge reaches a predeter- 
mined degree of skew, the _ limit 
switch will cut off power from the 
motors on the leading end of the 
bridge in the forward direction and 
from the motors on the trailing end 
in the reverse direction. This al- 
lows the trailing motors to con- 
tinue operating in the forward di- 
rection, causing the bridge to be 
straightened up, after which the limit 
switch resets and allows the motors 
that were shut down to start and 
continue the travel down the runway. 
To assist the operator in determining 
the amount the bridge is skewed at 
any time, mechanical indicators are 
attached either on one of the bridge 
legs as shown in Fig. 5 or directly 
in the operator’s cab. 

Rail clamps for securing the bridge 
to runway rails are used on all mod- 
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ern bridges, Figs. 1 and 2. The rail 
clamps are released by means of a 
series motor rated about 5 _ horse- 
power and controlled from a standard 


type starter. The rail clamps are 
interlocked with the bridge control 


in such a manner that no power can 
be applied to the bridge motors until 
rail clamps have been fully released. 
The rail clamps often are controlled 
by the first movement of the bridge 
master switches and, when the rail 
clamps are fully released, a_ limit 
switch on the rail clamps completes 
the control pick-up circuit for bridge 
motors. Returning bridge master 
switches allow the rail clamps to set 
by gravity. 

A typical arrangement of master 


switches in the man-trolley cab is 
shown in Fig. 4. The holding and 
closing line master switches are 


mounted on the floor, with the trol- 
ley and two bridge masters suspended 
from the ceiling, the trolley master 
switch being at the extreme right. 


Mirrors of Motordom 
(Concluded from Page 607) 


J. Raskob and Pierre S. DuPont 
have taken leaves of absence from 
General Motors headquarters in or- 
der to battle for the wets, and npre- 
dictions have been made that Durant, 
with Alfred P. Sloan Jr. and the 
Fisher brothers would eventually be 
found in control of General Motors. 
It does not follow that Durant pub- 
licly espoused the dry cause because 
Raskob and DuPont became militant 
wets, but the incident typifies the 
poles of thoughts at the helm of 
General Motors. 


i. 


OR months iron and steel scrap 

dealers have been sighing for a 
brisk, rising market but now that 
they have it a good many dealers 
cannot enjoy it. Covering their or- 
ders at a.loss has been expensive to 
many, and not all are out of the 
woods. With scrap production de- 
clining slightly, considerable tonnage 
obligated to Canadian melters and 
for water shipment, and the Pitts- 
burgh district reaching in for mate- 
rial to replace the railroad lists taken 
directly by consumers, a real short- 
age looms. Accumulations which deal- 
ers have been holding several years 
are being moved, and at a profit. 

Prices sometimes move within the 
hour. The other day a dealer was 
high at $8.25 for the short turnings 
on a list that closed at 11 a.m. He 
repeated the figure on a list closing 
at noon, but was outbid by three 
other dealers. 


ORGINGS are now said to be the 

chief bane of Ford production. 
In some instances stampings have 
been substituted, with a marked savy- 
ing in cost, while for some parts a 
return to malleable iron castings is 
said to be in process. Ford specifi- 
eations for practically all finished 
steel lines are steadily being en- 
larged. Despite the large stock of 
semifinished steel at Fordson, billets 
are being purchased.. Six thousand 
cars daily by the end of the year 
is now said to be the goal. 

Buick is at 1250 daily, with 1500 
the mark. The power plant, which 
is claimed to accelerate almost as 
rapidly at 65 as at 25 miles, appears 
to be neutralizing whatever adverse 
criticism the bulging body has pro- 
voked. Chrysler and Graham-Paige, 
pushing a sharply contrasting style 
of body, are also in arrears in pro- 
duction. 

* * * 

UBBER sheets as thin as 0.0015 

inches, reclaimed from scrap au- 
tomobile tires, are being rolled at the 
Highland Park plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. by a process very similar 
to steel sheet mill practice. Most sheet 
mills prefer to roll no thinner than 
No. 30 gage, or 0.0125 inches thick. 
Some will go to No. 38 gage, or 
0.00625 inches. A _ producer of tin 
plate claimed an achievement recent- 
ly in rolling plate as thin as No. 48 
gage, or 0.0016 inches. But the Ford 
rubber sheets are even thinner. 

Casings are being reincarnated as 
waterproof material for tops, cur- 
tains and hard rubber parts, while 
inner tubes are the base for insula- 
tion for wire and cable. Casings, 
stripped of their beads and cut into 
segments, are shredded and ground 
into a powder to which is added a 
devulcanizer. After being subjected 
to a steam pressure of 95 pounds 
for 3% hours the product is a bis- 
cuit, somewhat resembling a_ sheet 
bar. This is rolled in a 32-inch mill 
into continuous sheets as thin as 
0.0015 inches and coiled, much like 
strip. 


July Output Index Up 


Washington, Sept. 4.—July iron and 
steel production index was 121, com- 
pared with 112 for June and 103 for 
July of 1927, taking 1923-1925 at 
100, according to the department of 
commerce, 

July production for 
metals was 112, compared with 115 
for June and 106 for last July. Un- 
filled orders index for iron and steel 
for July was 75, compared with 75 
for June and 65 for July of last 
year. 


nonferrous 
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Machinery 


August Business Proves to Be the Best for 
That Month in Several Years—Prospects 
Believed Good for the Balance of Year 








equipment business during last month was 

the best for any August in recent years. 
A feature has been the general aspect of the 
All industries participated in the pur- 
Individual orders were not 
anything over two or three units being 
The automotive indus- 


A LMOST without exception, machine tool and 


buying. 
chase of equipment. 
large, 
better than the average. 


New York, Sept. 4.—While there 
are some dissenting voices, most ma- 
chine tool sellers regard business as 
good, with the month just closed one 
of the best Augusts in recent years; 
and of special significance has been 
the rather general character of this 
buying. Whereas in June and July 
the orders of some two or three large 
individual companies comprised a sub- 
stantial portion of the business placed, 
August buying for the most part was 
comprised chiefly of a good miscellany 
of small contracts. Sellers assert 
that with the notable exception of 
the textile industry, most all indus- 
ries contributed at least in a fair 
measure to the total volume of ma- 
chine tools placed here. Crane inquiry 
appears a little livelier in this dis- 
trict, but orders again are few. With 
the vacation season now virtually at 
a close, crane sellers are hopeful of 
an improvement. Recent machine tool 
orders booked by Pratt & Whitney 
Co. include 12 ball bearing testing 
machines, seven 13-inch and one 16- 
inch engine lathe, three automatic 
lathes, two 14-inch and one 22-inch 
vertical service grinders, two jig 
borers, one vertical shaper, two uni- 
versal bench millers and one produc- 
tion hand miller. 

Chicago, Sept. 4.—August has 
proved the best month in 1928. The 
last two or three months’ sales have 
been mounting steadily and prospects 
for continued purchasing throughout 
the fall are excellent. The demand is 
widely scattered and covers miscellan- 
eous equipment. The absence of large 
lists is striking in view of sales vol- 
umes, most of the orders being for 
one, two and three machines. Punch 
presses are being called for in many 


quarters, otherwise inquiries cover 
the entire range uniformly. ; 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 4—wWhile 


there is an increase in inquiry, the 


machine tool market shows little 
change from last week, Buying is 
confined largely to individual units 


and two or three tools at a time. 
Orders, however, cover a wide range 
and the total with most makers of 
machinery is generally satisfactory. 
The grinding machinery makers con- 
tinue to book a steady business. The 
automobile buying has shown a slight 
spurt in one quarter and the small 
tool market is steady with jobbers 
moving stocks better than expected 
in most instances. The radio indus- 
try is also taking a fair volume of 
new machinery. A numher of tools 
went this week to a metalworking 
plant in Connecticut and there appears 
to be more interest from the metal 
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try, 


of the year. 


trades in general. The call for auto- 
matic tools continues good. Two en- 
gine lathes were sold to a midwest 
interest and another firm booked sev- 
eral production lathes of various sizes. 
The textile market shows little change, 
but the south is taking more textile 
machinery than generally expected. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 4.—The machine 
tool market continues quiet although 
a fair increase in inquiries is noted. 
August business generally showed 
little change from July, although one 
seller reports an increase of 30 per 
cent in last month’s business. Pend- 
ing business provides a fairly good 
outlook for September. Most of the 
tools on the third quarter list of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
have been placed and it is believed 
that the fourth quarter list will be 
appearing soon. The crane market 
continues quiet. 


Cleveland, Sept. 4.—Activity in this 
district continues to run high, with 
August sales representing the best 
for that month in several years. Man- 
ufacturers’ shops are well booked up, 
and in some cases overtime schedules 
are being maintained. Any order 
calling for more than two or three 
machines is exceptional, but interest 
is widespread, with all industries tak- 
ing equipment. A good aggregate of 
machinery is being taken by various 
automobile makers in the Detroit dis- 
trict. Few inqquiries are in hand for 
September, but dealers are optimistic 
as to business which will develop. As 
a matter of fact, good buying is ex- 
pected for the balance of the year. 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Nine overhead cranes, handpower and 1-motor, 
for Hooker Electro Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to a western builder; equipment 
is for installation at Tacoma, Wash. 

Among single orders were: 100-ton electric crane 
for Stevens & Wood, New York, for a pcwer 
house installation in southern New Jersey, 
to Niles Crane Corp.; 5-ton handpower crane 
for N. P. Nelson Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., 
to Box Crane & Hoist Corp.; 3-ton handpower 
crane for export, to New Jersey Foundry & 
Machine Co.; 2-ton handpower crane for a 
stone company in Texas, awarded through an 
eastern dealer to New Jersey Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.; 100-ton overhead traveling crane 
for Great West Power Co., San Francisco, 
to Show Crane-Putnam Machine Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











5-ton electric crane for Western Electric Co., 
Kearny, N. J.; bids asked. 


in particular, has been a steady and 
portant customer, and gives an indication of the 
high activity in that field. No large lists are be- 
fore the trade at present and September opens 
with little on which to base probable sales for the 
month, nevertheless, both manufacturers and deal- 
ers are optimistic over prospects for the balance 


im- 


Europe Takes Third 


Automotive Exports 


Almost a third of all United States 
shipments abroad of passenger auto- 
mobiles during 1927 went to Europe, 
according to the automotive division, 
department of commerce. 

With purchases amounting to 32% 
per cent of total passenger car ex- 
ports from the United States, which 
last year reached $207,960,000, Europe 
regained first place from Oceania, 
which led in 1926. 

While taking 32% per cent of 
United States exports of passenger 
cars, Europe bought almost 72 per 
cent more than in 1926 and about 187 
per cent more than in 1923. Second 
position is taken by South America 
with almost 19 per cent, increasing 
nearly 90 per cent over 1926 and 260 
per cent over 1923. The total for 
North America is close to that of 
South America. Oceania, with 15 per 
cent, was third, and Asia and Africa 
each took about 8 per cent of vehicle 
exports. 

South America bought most trucks 
and busses, Oceania was_ second, 
Europe third, North Africa fourth, 
Asia and Africa 9% and 9 per cent. 
In 1913 the percentage of trucks and 
busses in automotive exports was 7. 
It now is 25. This is due to extension 
of good roads generally the world 
over. 


of 


False Claims Stopped 


Washington, Sept. 4—A _ picture 
of the character known and recognized 
as “Uncle Sam” was carried in adver- 
tisements by a corporation engaged in 
the fabrication of fences from wire, 
along with the statement “the fence 
Uncle Sam recommends.” 

Another assertion was that the wire 
was “just double the strength” of 
ordinary wire and was “double gal- 
vanized.” These statements were 
found by the federal trade commis- 
sion to be misleading. The wire was 
not recommended by the government 
and was not double strength or double 
galvanized. The manufacturer has 
just signed a stipulation agreement 
with the Commission to “cease and 
desist” from such misrepresentations. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s asscocia- 
tion will dispense with its regular 
September meeting and start its fall 
and winter activities with a meeting, 
Oct. 15, at’ Fort Pitt hotel at 6:45 p. m. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











UDSON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, 
ld with plants in Oshkosh and De- 
Pere, Wis., and the Lowell Spe- 
cialty Co., Lowell, Mich., have been 
merged under the name of the former. 
Both are manufacturers of hand and 
compressed air sprayers, bucket pumps, 
barrel pumps and other farm equip- 
ment and devices. The management 
remains unchanged, John A. Arehart 
continuing in general charge of the 
Lowell plant. 
“a ee 
NITED STATES SLICING MA- 
CHINE CO,, LaPorte, Ind., is 
building an addition to its plant to 
increase production 40 per cent. 
ie ae 
ENASHA WOODENWARE CO., 
Menasha, Wis., is building a 1- 
story addition, 80 x 140 feet, to its 
dry kilns. C. R. Meyer & Sons Co., 
50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis., has 
taken the general contract. 
ORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has received an 
order from Poland for 16 high speed 
production lathes. They are to be 


used for production of small and 
medium sized metal parts. 
un * < 
URNEY Refrigerator Co., Fond 


du Lac, Wis., manufacturer of ice 
boxes, is electrifying its plant. A 
300 horsepower motor generator has 
been purchased to provide power for 
individual electric motors being ap- 
plied to all tools and other machines. 
E. G. Vail is president and treasurer. 
* * * 
ARD & DICKINSON, Silver 
Creek, N. Y., builders of dining 
cars, have bought a site and will build 
an addition. Lee F. Dickinson is 
president, Lars S. Porter and T. H. 
Gerner, Buffalo are vice presidents, 
Helen M. Dickinson is secretary and 
Esther P. Oldenberg treasurer. 
* * *K 
ELLMAN BRONZE CO., Cleve- 
-land, has been appointed repre- 
sentative in that city for the Alemite 
Die Casting Co., Chicago, for die cast- 
ings and by the Keystone Forgings 
Co., Northumberland, Pa., for brass 
forgings. 
x x * 
LIVER IRON & STEEL CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Morris & Bailey di- 
vision, announces the appointment of 
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Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., through 
the latter’s Chicago office, as its mill 
representative and warehouse distrib- 
utor of cold-rolled strip steel in In- 
diana, Illinois, western Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Missouri. 
* * % 
AYES MFG. CO., Galva, IIl., has 
taken over the patent rights, manu- 
facturing rights and patterns of the 
Meadows Mfg. Co., Bloomington, IIL, 
for its line of portable, power and 
bucket elevators, and will continue 
production at the Galva plant. The 
Meadows company will continue the 
manufacture of washing machines. 
* * < 
LOBES STEEL TUBES CO., Mil- 
waukee, is making substantia] im- 
provements in its plant, replacing one 
tube rolling mill unit and installing 
modern machinery for piercing, roll- 
ing and reducing, all _ electrically 
driven. This involves additions to the 
electric power plant and changes in 
buildings. 
MPROVED EQUIPMENT CO., 24 
State street, New York, and Rus- 
sell Engineering Co., St. Louis, have 
been merged as the Improved Equip- 
ment-Russell Engineering Corp. It 
will manufacture gas bench equip- 
ment. Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall street, New York, controls the 
company. Henry L. Doherty is pres- 
ident. 
ENERAL REFRIGERATION CO. 
interests, Beloit, Wis., manufac- 
turer of railroad car equipment, do- 
mestic and commercial refrigerators 
of the automatic type, have acquired 
the Taylor Freezer Corp., Buffalo, and 
will transfer the works to the Gen- 
eral plant in South Beloit. J. B. 
Morash has been elected president of 
the Taylor company, and Charles Tay- 
lor, former president, becomes a mem- 
ber of the board, with T. E. Swords 
of Rockford, Ill. F. E. Dennison is 
vice president and J. J. Tyndal sec- 
retary and treasurer. About 200 men 
will be added to the Beloit payroll 
when removal of the Buffalo plant is 
completed. 
ok * ok 
ICTOR A. DORSEY & CO., con- 
sulting engineers, Chicago, has been 
organized, continuing the business 
heretofore conducted by Hagenah & 


Dorsey. The company will specialize 
in appraisals, cost analyses, rate stu- 
dies, economic surveys, and investiga- 
tions of public utilities. Victor A, 
Dorsey formerly was associated with 
Mr. Hagenah as a junior partner for 
18 years. When Mr. Hagenah re- 
signed to become affiliated with pub- 
lic utilities interests, Mr. Dorsey re- 


organized the company. Mr. Dorsey, 
also, is a director of the Williams 
Alloy Products Co., Elyria, O. 


Se. 

ONROE STEEL CASTINGS CoO.,, 
Mich., has installed a 
oil-fired, car type an- 
furnace, automatically con- 
trolled. The car is 6 x 15 feet, with 
a load capacity of 15 tons. An addi- 
tion has been built to accommodate 
the furnace. 


Monroe, 
low pressure, 
nealing 


“= * 


AIGE & JONES CHEMICAL CO., 

461 Fourth avenue, New York, and 
Hammond, Ind., has purchased from 
the American Water Softener Co., 
Philadelphia, patent rights and good 
will pertaining to the lime soda water 
softening business of that company 
and will hereafter manufacture and 
sell this type of lime soda water 
softeners. W. T. Runcie, formerly 
sales manager, and H. C. Waugh, en- 
gineer of the American company, have 
joined the organization of the Paige 
& Jones Chemical Co. 








Drawback Is Extended 


Washington, Sept. 4.—A treasury 
decision of 1915, later amended, pro- 
viding for the payment of drawback 
on metal alloys manufactured by the 
Hoyt Metal Co., New York, in whole 
or in part with the use of imported 
lead, antimonial lead, and antimony, 
was extended in 1926 to provide for 
such metal alloys manufactured by 
the said company at its factory at 
Granite City, Ill., and for antimonial 
sheet lead manufactured at that fac- 
tory, is now further extended by the 
department to cover antimonial lead 
wire manufactured by the Hoyt Metal 
Co. at its Granite City plant with the 
use of imported materials. 

Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa., has added $130,000 in 
group life insurance, making 
000 now in force on its employes. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport Hardware 


Mfg. Co., 461 Iranistan avenue, plans to build 


a 2-story plant, 45 x 102 feet, on Washburn 
street. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN.—United States Alumi- 


num Co., Post road, has awarded the contract for 
a 1 and 2-story plant and service building, 220 


x 470 feet and 65 x 140 feet. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Royal Typewriter Co., 


New Park avenue, will start work on its new 
S-story plant addition, 70 x 190 feet and 
70 x 70 feet, L-shaped. Greenwood & Noerr, 


Hartford, are consulting engineers. 


BALTIMORE 
Calvert building, 


Standard Heating Corp., 657 
has been incorporated by Carl 
Levy. 

BALTIMORE—Metallic Products Corp. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
metal products by Vincent W. Westrup, 
National Bank building. 

BALTIMORE 
Co., Continental 


complete 


First 


& Electric 
build and 


United Railways 


building, plans to 


operate a repair and storage garage 


busses, to be 1-story. 
MASS.—Beaudette 


manufacturer of 


for motor 
CHELSEA, 
cent avenue, 


has awarded the general contract 


Mfg. Co., Cres- 
loud 


for the con- 


speakers, 


struction of a 2-story manufacturing plant ad- 


dition. (Noted July 12.) 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.--Stacy Ma- 
chine Works plans to build a 1-story plant 


addition, 40 x 40 feet. 
CALDWELL, N. J. 

Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 capital 

Charles §S 


Franklin Lightning Rod 


to manufacture lightning rods by 


Strawn, Newark, N. J. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Electric Corp., manufacturer of heavy 


American Brown Boveri 
electrical 
machinery, has arrangements .under way to 
establish a plant at the municipal airport, Port 
Newark, Newark, N. J., to manufacture dirigibl 
aircraft 

DUNELLEN, N. J.—R. Hoe & Co., 


have awarded 


manu- 
facturers of printing machinery, 
the contract for reinforcing bars for a building 


to Truscon Steel Co., through Wigton-Abbott 
Corp. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Robert Castro Co. Ine 
has been incorporated with $3000 capital to 
manufacture tools, machinery, etc., by John L. 


Hoffman, Jersey City, attorney 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.—United 


Corp. has been incorporated with 750,000 shares 


teproducers 


e stock to manufacture and deal in 


Trust Co. 


no par vali 


loudspeakers, by Corporation Jer- 
sey City. 

KEARNY, N. J.—Western 
awarded the contract for 


bars for 


Electric Co. has 
reinforcing 
construction to Joseph T. 
through Austin Co. 


concrete 
building 
Ryerson & Son Inc., 


NEWARK, N. J.—Electro-Therapeutic Insti- 
tute has been incorporated with $2000 capital 
to manufacture surgical instruments by Harry 
N. Selvage, New York, attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Electric Control Water 


Heating Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in heating ap- 
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William L. 


Greenbaum, Newark, 


paratus, by 
attorney. 
PATERSON, N. J.—Saldarini Machine Shop 
Inc. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by Samuel Raff, Paterson, attorney. 
TRENTON, N. J.—Metropolitan Colprovia 
Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 in 
preferred shares and 1000 shares no par value 


stock to manufacture building materials, by 
Frank Transue, Trenton, attorney. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Phalanx Sheet Metal 


Works has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
by D. L. Samuels, 302 Manhattan, 
attorney. 

BUFFALO—Likly Luggage Co., manufacturer 
of metal trunks, ete., has acquired a group of 
buildings at Fitchburg, Mass., and will remodel 
them to be used for a manufacturing plant. 

BUFFALO 
incorporated 


Broadway, 


Do-All Appliance Corp. has been 


with 10,000 shares no par value 
stock to manufacture and deal in electric ap- 
pliances, by Kennefick, Cooke, Mitchell & Bass, 


Buffalo, 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Andrews Lead 


attorneys. 


Co., 36 Greenpoint avenue, B. Andrews, man- 
ager, has awarded the general contract for a 1- 
story plant to M. J. Irwin & Son, 48 Thirty- 
seventh street, Long Island City. 


NEW YORK—Contract for column cores for 
Packard Motor Car Co, service station has been 
awarded to Levering & Garrigues. 


NEW YORK—A. & D. Steel Fixtures Corp. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Lewittes & Kumble, 1328 Broadway, attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Interstate Brass Co. has been 
incorporated with 100 shares no par value by 
B. Bowitz, 15 East Forty-first street, attorney. 


NEW YORK—Theodore E. Koke has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in machinery and tools by Blumofe 
& Devine, attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Poloron Electric Mfg. Corp. 
has been incorporated with 200 shares no par 
value stock by M. R. Weinberger, 1440 Broad- 
way, attorney. 

NEW YORK—AIlfit Mfg. Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $250,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in machinery by Engel Bros., 154 
Nassau street. 

NEW YORK—Consolidated 
of America Inc., 41 


Instrument Co. 
East Forty-second street, 
manufacturer of oil pressure gages, air speed 
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Resale Equipment News 


— than 400 machine tools are 
being liquidated at the plant of 


Sloan & Chase, manufacturers of 


precision machinery, 351 Sixth ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. Equipment in- 


cludes Brown & Sharpe service grind- 
ers, universal and _ plain’ milling 
machines, turret lathes, Gould & Eber- 
hardt shapers, Brown & Sharpe auto- 
matic screw machines, 50 tool room 
lathes of Pratt & Whitney, Hendey 
and other makes, radial drills, plain 
drills, universal grinders, planers and 


so forth. Herbert Action Segal & 
Co., 800 Broad street, Newark, are 
auctioneers. 
| ! WENT ! THU 
Sales Calender 
Sept. 18—Auction sale surplus and 
surveyed naval material at Phila- 


delphia navy yard. 
Sept. 18—Sale by sealed bids of scrap 
metals at Fort Hancock, N. J. 


DERGOMINUUCONUOTAYONNLUENIUEEOTUOUIONTIEONTOESA CORUNA ULE 


The plant o” the Bradford Gasoline 
Co., near Bradford, Pa., has been sold 
to Louis Smith, scrap dealer, Wells- 
ville, N. Y., who will dismantle and 
ship machinery, tanks and scrap to 
Pittsburgh. The plant is estimated 
to contain about 1000 tons of metal. 

* — * 

Real estate and buildings of the 
Warren Iron & Steel Co., Warren, O.; 
have been bought by the General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., which owns _ ad- 
joining property. Equipment of the 
steel plant was sold at auction pre- 
vious to disposing of the land and 
plant. 


Scrap metals and other waste ma- 
terial will be sold under sealed bids 
Sept. 18 at Fort Hancock, Sandy 
Hook, N. J. The sale includes 10 tons 
of scrap iron and steel, 800 pounds 
of copper, 1040 pounds of brass and 
210 pounds of aluminum. Other ma- 
terial includes enameled ware, motors, 
starters and generators. 
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indicators, other precision instruments, etc., 
plans to build a new assembly plant and a 
research and experimental laboratory. Joseph 
Leopold is president. 


NEW YORK—Phillipsdale Realty Corp., 548 
East 118th street, plans to build a wire anneal- 
ing plant, l-story. Bart & J. P. Walther, 103 
East 125th street, are architects. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Continental Can Co. 
which recently acquired the New Orleans Can 
Co., New Orleans, plans expansion for that plant. 
The New Orleans plant will be continued in pro- 
duction. 

SILVER CREEK, N. Y.—Ward & Dickinson, 
dining car builders, have incorporated and plans 
expansion of the business in the near future. 
Property has been purchased and constriction 
work will start in the near future. 

TROY, N. Y.—Behr-Manning Corp. has award- 
ed the contract for the construction of an 
abrasive plant, including a 1-story machine 
shop, 65 x 170 feet. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—A new building, 32 x 
120 feet, to house the Keller Engineering Co.’s 
plant is nearing completion and machinery is 
being installed. The building will be used 
as a forge shop. 

HARRISBURG, 


PA.—Armstrong Mfg. Co., 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Waterloo, Iowa, manufacturer of well-drilling 
machinery, parts and appliances, plans to build 
a new manufacturing and distributing plant 
here on newly acquired property at Sixteenth 
and Mayflower streets. 


MONESSEN, PA.—City council plans to es- 
tablish a municipal airport, including hangars, 
shops, etc., on property recently purchased in 
Pricedale road. 

PHILADELPHIA—Davis Bros. Inc., 4250 Wis- 
sahickon avenue, manufacturer of spikes, nails, 
etc., plans to build a l-story plant addition. 


PHILADELPHIA—Willey-Ellis Co., 210 North 
Thirteenth street, manufacturer of laundry ma- 
chinery and appliances, plans to build a new 1- 
story manufacturing plant at 1223 South Tal- 
man avenue, Chicago. 

PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Gas Works, 
1401 Arch street, plans to establish a new stor- 
age and distributing plant on a newly pur- 
chased site, 480 x 480 feet, at Fifty-seventh 
street and Lindbergh boulevard. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a plant for 
the A. H. Fox Gun Co., Wagner avenue, West 
of Eighteenth street, has been placed with the 
Van Asdlen Construction Co. Inc., 1600 Arch 
street. 


PHILADELPHIA—A machine shop will be 


erected at 4501 Richmond street, by the Kop- 
pers Construction Co., which is erecting a 
number of industrial buildings on the site 
for the Philadelphia Coke Co. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plans_ are _. being _ppre- 
pared for a manufacturing and warehouse 
group for Charles Kahn, northwest corner, 
Sixth street and Glenwood avenue. Eugene 
A. Stopper is the engineer in charge. 


PITTSBURGH—Oliver Iron & Steel Works 
plans to build a l-story addition at Muriel and 
Tenth streets. 

PITTSBURGH—United States Aluminum Co., 
Oliver building, has awarded the contract for 
a new plant to be built on Post road, Fairfield, 
Conn., to C. A. Fritz, Pittsburgh. The construc- 
tion includes a main building, 1l-story, 220 x 
475 feet; two auxiliary buildings, l-story 65 x 
140 feet and 2-story 30 x 120 feet. 

WARREN, PA.—With a view to increasing 
its present capacity, the Seneca Oil Works, tak- 
en over recently by the Swan Finch Corp. of 
New York, will make necessary changes in ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
101 Georgia avenue, has work under way on 


Metal Craftsman Inc., 


its l-story manufacturing plant, 50 x 125 feet. 
(Noted Aug. 9). 
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BELLEVILLE, ILL.—American Heel & Rub- 
ber Co., 600 Lebanon avenue, has been incor- 
ported with $25,000 in preferred shares and 
25,000 shares of no par value stock to manu- 
facture and deal in mechanical rubber goods, 
metal specialties, etc., by Alfred W. Wade. 

CHICAGO—-Acme Heating & Ventilating Co. 
has had plans prepared by William E. Sammons, 
3518 West Sixtieth street, for a shop addition. 

CHICAGO Edison Co. has 
awarded the contract for a switch terminal to 
Vierling Steel Works. 

CHICAGO—O. D. Jennings & Co., 4329 Lake 
street, manufacturer of coin machines, plans to 


Commonwealth 


build a manufacturing plant addition at 4309 
Lake street. 


CHICAGO—Nordenberg Trunk Works, 406 
North Clark street, manufacturer of metal 


trunks, plans to rebuild that part of its plant 
which was damaged in a recent fire. 
CHICAGO—Western Electric Co., 11 
La Salle street, plans to build a new nonferrous 
metal mill at Twenty-sixth street and Cicero 


South 


avenue. 

CHICAGO—Union Radio Corp., 1340 South 
Michigan avenue, has been incorporated with 
1000 shares no par value stock to manufac- 
ture and deal in radios, by M. E. Lawless. 

CHICAGO—American Casement Window 
Hardware Co., 228 North LaSalle street, has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in building hardware, by 
R. C. Graners, J. L. Allen and L. Sanderson. 

CHICAGO—Sheridan Mfg. Corp., 1340 South 
Michigan avenue, has been incorporated with 
1000 capital to manufacture and deal in 
radio sets and George A. 
Chrytton. 

CHICAGO— Welding Appliance Co., 162 
North Clinton street, has been incorporated 
with 1000 shares no par value stock to manu- 
facture and deal in welding machines and 
appliances by W. H. Abbott. 

CHICAGO—Victor A. Dorsey & Co., 38 
South Dearborn street, has been incorporated 


accessories by 
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with $10,000 capital to engage in the _ busi- 


ness of consulting and contracting engineers, 


by Victor A. Dorsey. 


CHICAGO—Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
South Michigan avenue has awarded the con- 
3-story trans- 
(Noted 


tract for structural steel for a 
former station to American Bridge Co. 
Aug. 30.) 

CHICAGO—Central Steel & Wire Co., 4545 
South Western avenue, plans to build a large 
warehouse. The building will be constructed 
on a plot of 120 x 360 feet at the corner of 
South Western avenue and Forty-fifth place. 
". os 

CHICAGO 


been awarded the 


Crosby is architect. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. has 
United 


rip-rap 


contract by the 
furnish the 
process for the prevention of erosion of the 


States government to 
Mississippi river. It consists of a heavy wire 
mesh filled with concrete, to be dropped into 
the river at various points. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Elco Tool & Screw Corp., 
1800 Broadway, plans to build a new plant ad- 
dition, 2-story, 25 x 87 feet, to be used for ship- 
ping and receiving department. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
has completed plans and placed contracts for a 
4-story manufacturing plant addition, to add 
10,000 square feet of floor space. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Bay City Electric Cast- 
ings Co. suffered damage from a fire in its 
plant Aug. 19. The company officials con- 
template rebuilding the burned plant. 

DETROIT 
Detroit Laundry Machinery Co., Power Bros. 
Co. and the Vorclone Co., Milwaukee, and plans 


Vorclone Corp. has taken over the 


to increase production and improve its facilities. 

DETROIT—Knight Screw Products Co., 6510 
Epworth boulevard, W. C. Knight purchasing 
agent, is inquiring for machine shop equipment 
for its proposed manufacturing plant addition. 

DETROIT—Drinkomat Corp. of Detroit has 
been incorporated with $50,)00 capital to man- 





ufacture and deal in vending machines, by 


Earl R. Broadbent, 1713 Dime Bank building. 
DETROIT— Michigan Refining 


Co., Joseph Campeau avenue, has awarded the 


Smelting & 


alteration of its heating 
Christian Brandt 


contract for the 
plant to Johnson-Larsen Co. 
is architect for the project. 


DETROIT 
687 Illinois street, has been incorporated with 


Industrial Surplus Material Co., 


$10,000 capital to refine and deal in metals 
and other surplus materials by J. Zeldea, 2022 


Hazelwood street. 


DETROIT—Verville Aircraft Co. has been 
incorporated with 8750 shares no par value 
stock to manufacture and deal in aircraft of 
all kinds by U. George Krapfel, and H. H. 
Griffith, 1800 Buhl building. 


DETROIT—Colonic Therapy institute has 


been incorporated with 100 shares no _ par 
value stock to manufacture and deal in all 
kinds of machinery, supplies, ete., by Carrie 


L. Eggert, 1750 Larned street, Detroit. 


FENTON, MICH.—Automotive Signal De- 
vices of America plans the construction of a 
manufacturing plant here. 

FLINT, MICH.—Albert Kahn, architect, De- 
troit, is taking bids on a plant for the 
Fisher Body Corp. 

FLINT, MICH. 
inquiring for assembly line equipment and con- 


Chevrolet Motor Car Co. is 


veyors for its proposed 2-story auto assembly 


plant, 200 x 240 feet and 50 x 170 feet. 


FORDSON, MICH.—George A. Desmond Co., 
5018 Middlesex avenue, has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to construct and operate 
heating and plumbing apparatus, by George 
A. Desmond, Fordson. 

HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Chrysler Corp.. 
Massachusetts avenue, has awarded the general 
contract for a l-story plant addition, 80 x 540 
feet, for storage of motor cars and parts on 
Oakland avenue. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Dixie Service Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
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to manufacture and deal in machinery, etc., 
by L. V. White, 648 East Main street. 

LANSING, MICH.—William G. Powell, in- 
dustrial commissioner of the chamber of com- 
merce, is working on arrangements to obtain 
an airplane manufacturing plant for this city. 
The plant will manufacture biplanes. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—A. W. Kutsche & Co., 
general contractor for the five manufacturing 
buildings for Oakland Motor Car Co., has 
awarded the contract for reinforcing bars to 
McRae Steel Co. (Noted Aug. 30.) 

PONTIAC, MICH.—O. F. Miller Co., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., has been awarded the general 
contract for the construction of additions for 
the Central High school. The improvements 
to the building will include a power plant, 
industrial building, ete. 

AKRON, O.—Goodrich Rubber Co., 500 South 
Main street, plans to build a new plant. W. A. 
Means is vice president. 

CLEVELAND—Bell Metal Stamping Co. has 
established a plant at 1784 East Thirty-seventh 
street to manufacture light metal stampings. 

CLEVELAND—Board of 
Hogen, director, plans to build a foundry addi- 
tion at 585 Eagle avenue. G. M. Hopkinson, 310 
Auditorium Garage building, is school architect. 

CLEVELAND—Hildebrant Provision Co. plans 
to build a boiler and engine room as part of 
The main 


education, F. G. 


its new plant at 3615 Walton avenue. 
building of the plant was started some time ago. 
CLEVELAND—Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co., 1407 
East Fortieth street, is having its plant retooled 
to provide for the manufacture of a newly 
developed type of hydraulic shock absorber. 
CLEVELAND & Fluid Co. 
suffered damage to a building in which were 
housed its machine shop and storage depart- 


Osiris Battery 


ment, Aug. 29. 
CLEVELAND 
Ninety-third street, L. R. 
dent, plans to build a boiler house and coal 
storage building. W. Watson & 
4614 Prospect avenue, are architects. 
CLEVELAND 
has been incorporated with $5000 in preferred 


Peerless Motor Car Corp., East 


German, vice presi- 


Associates, 


Signal Devices & Alarm Co. 


shares and 200 shares no par value stock by 


Samuel L. Lewis, Elmer G. Wildhaber and 


A. M. Majeska. 
CLEVELAND 
build a new plant addition and warehouse at 
Forty-ninth street. 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. will 


Harvard avenue and East 
The addition will be 20 x 42 feet and the ware- 
house 120 x 122 feet, George S. Rider is archi- 
tect. 

DAYTON, O. 
ment plans to build a 1l-story repair shop, 200 x 
300 feet, for general airplane repair at Wright 
field here. 

DAYTON, O.—Leland Electric Co., G. H. Le- 
land, president, plans to build a plant, office 
building and boiler room on North St. Clair 
street. The Ballinger Co., 105 South Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia, is architect for the project. 

DAYTON, O.—M. D. Larkin Co., 115 East 
Third street, manufacturer of machinery and 


United States army war depart- 


mill supplies plans an expansion and improve- 
ment program. Maurice D. Larkin is _ presi- 
dent of the company. 

TOLEDO, O.—Willys-Overland Co. has award- 
ed the contract for a plant and office building 
to A. Bentley & Sons Co., 201 Belmont avenue. 
The contract for structural steel has been award- 
ed to American Bridge Co. and for reinforcing 
bars to Building Products Co. 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
railroad, L. P. Kimball, engineer of buildings, 
Baltimore, has awarded the general contract 
for a water treating plant to Pittsburgh-Des- 
Moines Steel Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—J. E. Burke Co., 


manufacturer of steel radiator covers and 
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humidifiers, is engaged in a program of ex- 
pansion. Earle W. McMullen is general mana- 
ger of the company. 

MILWAUKEE—Globe Seamless Tubes. Co., 
1345 Burnham street, has broken ground for 
its rolling mill addition, 110 x 240 feet, 1-story. 
F. J. O’Brien is president and general manager 
of the company. (Noted Aug. 30.) 

STOUGHTON, WIS. — MeNally - Tollefson 
Foundry Co., John McNally, president, plans to 
build a shop addition. 
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Issues of NoPar Stock 
Show Great Gain 


New York, Sept. 4.—Rapid _in- 
crease in the use of no-par stock in 
the financing of corporations in the 
United States is disclosed by the 
national industrial conference board. 
While there is no means of ascer- 
taining the total amount of no-par 
stock outstanding since 1925, the im- 
mense growth of this method of fi- 


nancing in recent years is reflected 
in the fact that, while the “fair 
value” of all outstanding no-par stock 


in 1925 is estimated as less than $7,- 


000,000,000, the market value of no- 
par issues listed on the New York 
exchange alone at the beginning of 
1928 amounted to nearly $17,000,- 


000,000. 
This latter figure in part reflects 


a considerable increase in market 
value as well as in actual number 


of shares issued. On the basis of 
capital stock tax data the board finds 
that by 1922, a total of 6763 com- 
panies or nearly 2 per cent of all 
corporations in the United States, had 


issued no-par shares, while in 1925 
a total of -17,548, or nearly 5 per 
cent of all corporations had issued 
no-par stock, the total “fair value” 


of which amounted to approximately 
$6,900,000,000. 

Like data are not available for 
later years because the capital stock 
tax was discontinued in 1925, but the 
listings on the New York stock ex- 
change, representing the bulk of all 
important reflect still more 
rapid growth of no-par stock issues 
during the past four years. In 1925, 
213, or 23 per cent of a total of 
926 issues listed on that exchange, 
were no-par issues, representing in 
market value $5,284,000,000 or 19.5 
per cent or less than one-fifth of 
the total market value of $27,070,- 
000,000 of all listed issues. By 1928, 
the number of no-par issues had 
grown to 399, representing 36.4 per 
cent of all issues listed, with a mar- 
ket value of $16,850,000,000 which is 
33.9 per cent or more than one-third 
of the total market value of all listed 
stock issues. 


issues, 


MoT 





VICTORIA, 
is completing arrangements for the erection 
of a steel plant at Ogden Point Piers, here. 


B. C.—Steel Containers Ltd. 


CAMPBELLTON, N. B.—Fraser Companies 
Ltd. is having plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a bleached sulphite pump mill at Athol 
near here. 


WEST ST. JOHN, N. B.—Bids are being 
received by A. Gray, general manager of the 
St. John harbor commissioners until Sept. 12, 
for the construction of the superstructure of 
a grain elevator and pier here. Engineers, 
John S. Metcalf & Co., 460 Helen street, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


LONDON, ONT.—Bids are being received 
by W. P. Near, city engineer, until Sept. 11 
for the supply and erection of a 400-horse- 
power boiler with underfeed automatic stoker, 
to be installed in boiler house of Victoria 
Hospital here. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—New apparatus and 
machinery is being installed in the plant of the 
American Cynamid Co. to assist in the increasing 
production. Additional power has been provided 
for by the Hydro-Electric Power commission of 
Ontario. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Lee & Hawley Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
auto cars, automobiles, motor vehicles, etce., 
with $50,000 capital by Vivian S. Me- 


Clenaghan, Austin O’Connor and Redmond 
Code. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Interstate Fuel & 
Light Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., is nego- 


tiating with the city for certain concessions 
which, if granted, will enable the company 
to build a coke plant here. The company’s 
affairs are being handled here by Fred W. 
Freese, consulting engineer, Chicago. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Hatzel & Buehler Ltd. 
has been incorporated to carry on a_ business 
as contractor, electrical and mechanical engi- 
neer with $40,000 capital by James D. Mce- 
Callum, Claude C. Savage and Cicely L. Smith. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Philco Products Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances, 
with $40,000 capital by Rowan G. Gordon, 
Everett Bristol and Olive Harland. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Border’  Construc- 
tion Co., Imperial block, has the contract for 
addition to plant “A” of General Motors of 
Canada _ Ltd. Hutton & Souter, 6 James 
street south, Hamilton, Ont., are architects. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—Quebec Power Co., 229 St. 
Joseph street, is having plans prepared by 
the municipal engineering staff for the erec- 
tion of a gas plant here. 

SASKATOON, SASK.—Bids are being re- 
ceived by the city commissioner, Andrew Les- 
lie, until Oct. 10, for a steam turbine genera- 
tor unit of 10,000 or 7500 kilowatt alternative 
capacity, complete with condenser and auxili- 
ary equipment. Tender forms can be had 
from the commissioner. 
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Western 


eee eel 





States 


CALIF.—Amateur Screw 
Sixty-seventh street, has 


EMERYVILLE, 
Products Co., 1265 
plans for a plant addition. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, Washington, is inquir- 
ing for a 10-ton electric bridge crane, to be in- 
stalled at the naval operating base air station 
here. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Structural steel for pier 
sheds for pier No. 45 has been awarded to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO—City and county plan to 
build an addition to junior high school to in- 
clude machine shops, etc., at Bay, Powell, Fran- 
cisco and Stockton streets. S. Heiman, 57 Post 


street, is architect. 
VAN NUYS, CALIF.—Nenzel Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of flash lights, contemplates 


expansion soon, to include a 3-story manufac- 
adjoining its 


turing plant on the property 
present building. Joseph F. Nenzel is presi- 
dent of the company and inventor of the 
flash light which it manufactures. 
VERNON, CALIF.—Baash-Ross Tool Co., 
5512 South Boyle avenue, has awarded the 


contract for a l1-story plant addition to Mod- 
ern Iron Works. The addition will be used 
for a machine shop. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Western Tank & Steel 
Co. has been awarded the contract for build- 
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CLINTON, IOWA—Central Steel Products 
Co., manufacturer of pipe nipples, fabricated 


pipe, ete., plans to add a line of plumbing and 
heating supplies and to increase its entire pro- 
duction. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Albertson & Co., manu- 
facturer of tools and shop equipment, plans to 
build a plant addition to provide for shop ex- 
pansion. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad, A. W. Newton, chief engineer, 
Chicago, has awarded the general contract for 
building an electrically operated timber coaling 





MOBILE, ALA.—National Foundry Co. Ine. 
hes been incorporated with $2000 capital to 
engage in the general foundry and machine 


Hackmeyer, F 
Scholtes 


shop business by Ferdinand 


William Hackmeyer and Bernard 


Kiwanis club here 


SHEFFIELD, ALA.—The 
is considering the project of establishing an air- 
port, 


local Civitan club 


ARK.—The 


establishing an 


NEWPORT, 


interested in airport here. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA.—City commission 


plans to install pumping machinery and other 
power equipment in connection with its pro- 
posed extensions and improvements in the 


Metcalf & Eddy, 14 


architects. 


municipal waterworks. 


Beacon street, 3oston, are 


FORT PIERCE—Engineers have _ started 


construction of the airport on 167-acre Sa- 





est Centra 





station, 200-ton capacity to Ogle Construction 


Co. 


plans to 
J. ZL 
engineer, 


St. Louis 
here. 


Louis, is 


KOCH, MO. 
build a power 
Rilliet Jr., City 


City of 
plant addition 
Hall, St. 


Lincoln, T. H. 
a municipal air. 
of hangars, 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Berg, clerk, 
port, including the 
shops, 

FARGO, N. DAK.-—Chevrolet Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, plans to build a 2-story branch plant, 
115 x 250 feet. 


City of 
build 
construction 


plans to 


etc. 


Southern 
States 


vannah tract of land outh of here for the 
clty. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—United States 
Piston Ring Co. has its new plant under con- 
struction at Pinellas Park, here 

LEESVILLE, LA.—Weber-King Mfg. Co., 
mechanical equipment manufacturer, plans to 
rebuild that part of its machine shop which 
was damaged in a recent fire. 

BALLINGER, TEXAS—City of Ballinger is 


interested ir establishing an _ airport, with 
negotiatior in the hands of J. D. Motley, 
secretary of the chamber of commerce. 

BIG SPRING, TEX.—Southwest Tool Supply 
Co. plans to build a manufacturing and dis- 


at Forsan, Tex 


rEX 


} 
¢ at 
mtemplate 


tributing plant 


DALHART 


of Dalhart ce 


commerce 
air- 


Chamber of 
establishing an 


port 


ew Trade Publications 


ing and furnishing the tanks for the new 
plant of the Texas Co., St. Helens road. 

ANACORTES, WASH.—Union Oil Co. plans 
to improve its site at Fourth street with 
buildings and equipment. 

MORTON, WASH.—Langman Electric & 
Engineering Co., Portland, Oreg., has been 
awarded the contract for the construction 
of a municipal light and power plant. 

BRASS AND BRONZE—Taunton-New Bed- 


issued a 


has 


brasses 


ford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass., 
bulletin brand of 
bronzes for various 
colors. 


covering its and 


uses, illustrated in natural 


Chem- 
distributing a re- 


Davison 


SELECTIVE ADSORBENT 
ical Co., Baltimore, Md., is 
printed article on the development and uses of 
adsorbent. Illustrations 
for dehydrating 


selective 
refrigerant, 


silica gel, a 
show its use as a 
and air conditioning. 


PULVERIZERS—FErie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa., describes in a bulletin its unitype 
pulverizer. Illustrations, diagrams and data 
tables make clear its construction and opera- 
tion and views are presented of actual in- 
stallations. 

HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT—Ross 
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Heater & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has issued 
a new catalog of its equipment for heat 
transfer, steam jet vacuum pumps, expansion 
joints and strainers It is in loose-leaf form 
and is well illustrated 

ARC WELDER—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., in a current bulletin de- 


belt, 


gas-engine drive, stationary or portable, self- 


scribes a type of are welder, motor or 


excited, variable-voltage, single-operator. It is 


illustrated. 


Celite Products 


bulletin 


ADMIXTURE 


issued a 


CONCRETE 
Co., Los Angeles, has 
ing its 
workability. It 
it functions in a 
workability 


describ- 
improve its 
manner in which 
how im- 


admixture for concrete to 
describes the 
concrete mix and 
affects the 


appearance 


uniformity of 
of the finished 


discussion 


proved 
water-tightness 
The 


and 


bulletin contains a 


concrete. 


f water-cement ratio control and application 
of the admixture when this control is em- 
ployed 

VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION—A 


Stephens-Adamson 
and illustrates 
The principal 
and a 
and 


bulletin by the 
Ill., describes 


current 
Mfg. Co., 
its variable 


Aurora, 


speed transmission. 


features of the device are described 


view illustrates its construction 


A speed and power schedule is in- 


phantom 
operation. 


cluded 


NICKEL STEEL—International Nickel Co. 
New York, has issued the first of a series of 
bulletins as a panorama in the 
use and applications of nickel steels in various 
industries. It is illustrated by halftones of 
various nickel steel parts for automotive, rail- 
mining, power 


of progress 


petroleum, 
fields 


road, aeronautical, 


and miscellaneous 
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Mipeny, MM. Ye icmscs 22.5 22.5 22.5 34.0 21.5 Malamanady - Miehie.. secsccccorecccesrencsseeniniis 2.65 

bed i ee eimai me 22.5 22.5 84.0 21.5 Teenie, TE enscceancsecsnssiprieccseuipicigoatl 2.10 

chenectady, on a 22.5 22.5 34.0 21.5 : 

Syracuse, N. Y. ...... 22.5 22.5 22.5 28.5 17.5 FE beat“ as $3.15 

Rochester, N. Y. ....... 22.5 22.5 22.5 26.5 11.5 te eae ee ee 1.00 

vas 88.0 32.0 32.0 aa «> “ten Gace Wis aac, scte becuase ane 2.61 
30.5 31.0 31.0 22.0 13.5 Dayton, 0. ...... 2-90 
19.0 14.5 17.5 34.0 32.0 Jackson. Mich. . eo! 

Brooklyn, N.Y. sss. 19.0 14.5 17.5 34.0 32.0 Hattie Creek. Mish: .....: waa 

Newark, N. J. cscs 19.0 14.5 17.5 34.0 32.0 Flint, Mich. ie fem t oe i 

Plainfield, N. J. ou. 19.0 14.5 17.5 34.0 32.0 Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... “2-90 

Bethlehem, Pa. vec 19.0 sae 17.5 32.0 32.0 ae Eee 

Kalamazoo, Mich. .... oe: Oe 

Allentown, Pa. .. 19.0 3.0 17.5 32.0 32.0 Lansin Mich 1.95 

Reading, Pa. ....... 15.5 13.0 10.0 32.0 32.0 = Sig merges cr se > i 

Lancaster, Pa. .... 14.5 17.5 9.0 32.0 32.0 BUFFALO TO: 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 19.0 13.0 19.0 32.0 28.0 Albany, a eens sesnaeneensanenscnnensansnss cuss $2.27 

Pottstown, Pa. 15.5 14.5 10.0 32.0 32.0 New England (rail) ve 4.91 

Berwick, Pa. ...... 19.0 19.0 19.0 32.0 28.0 New York (rail) 4.91 

Milton, Pa. ..... 19.0 19.0 19.0 31.0 28.0 Philadelphia... - 4.91 

Ambler, Pa. ..... 19.0 13.0 15.5 32.0 32.0 WRaeNG, PEs Teak scccetinascccctonccsuieanion 1.39 

FOR, PGs scccis. 14.5 19.0 12.5 31.0 32.0 TROY, N. ¥.. TO: 

Scranton, Pa. 19.0 13.0 19.0 32.0 28.0 MEMOIR vi cacchiinpatesioaticiteronnsccesvccaemeaieleaitii 

Philadelphia 14.5 13.0 10.0 32.0 32.0 Worcester, Mass. sake 

Baltimore — ...ccccccoee eels 6.0 19.0 14.5 31.0 32.0 Springfield, Mass. 

Hagerstown, Mad. ......... 19.0 22.5 22.5 31.0 32.0 Providence, R. I. 

Richmond, Va.  .....s+-00 21.5 28.5 24.0 88.0 88.0 Hartford, Conn. ............ 

Newport News, Va..... 21.5 28.5 24.0 38.0 38.0 New Haven, Conn. 

Charlotte, N. C. .... 40.5 44.0 43.0 51.0 53.0 Claremont, N. H. ies 

Portland. Fis). drecucienisammnemaaman 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 




















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
SS EEE OTe RO 45 19% 
BN ShHiNCH  ........c.cceeceeeeees 51 25 
-inch 56 4 
al dishes leaiielnlael 60 4 
fee 62 5014 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 55 4814 
BEE Be CBee. ccereccvcecocscssccscnsies 59 4714 
7 to 8-inch ............ 56 43814 
9 and 10-inch 54 41 
11 and 12-inch 53 40 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
S We BbRR  cnntinmiacnnn 4814 
2-inch _ ...... 41% 
2% to 6-inch 57 4514 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
I a acesli 24% 
and %-inch 47 80 
rs 53 42 
ee 58 47 
1 te 14-inch 66 49 
Oe SS eres 61 50% 
DIN cccitiatisnisivcnnicncentbliebiimengeues 53 42 
2% to 4-inch ........ 57 46 
4 to 6-inch 56 45 
7 to 8-inch . 52 89 
9 and 10-inch 45 82 
11 and 12-inch 4s 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
82%, 
45 8514 
47 87% 
32 
48 84 
42 83 
38 25% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 


and 1% and 5 on galvanized. Extra 6 per 
cent granted in the 4th quarter 1927 and 
1st quarter 1928 discontinued April 2, 1928.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 

Butt Weld 

and %-inch ..... well +39 

SNE  Guasecsahenincties 22 2 

ea oe 28 11 

sain bacimamelbscuaibeteabe 30 13 
Lap Weld 





SED hia eatentecacanelen 
7 to 12-inch . 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 

Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 















DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 

















ginct +47% +59% 
¥4,-inch 4-28 +40 
1-inch +384 +46 
14-inch +28 +40 
INTEND <enksiosasisehansitcshiioniiacaipacs +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
Z and 2Uqineh ......ccccccsrcesesees +25 
8 and 4-inch 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch + 9 +18 
8-inch . 





(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts. Less carloads 
4 points less 


STEEL (Lap Weld) 

















2 and 2%-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 87 off 
38-inch 40 off 
3% to 3%-inch 42% off 
4 to 13-inch 46 off 


(Note—Additional discounts of seven ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given on 21,000 
pounds or more.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 














Ere Ae es eT Se +18 
1%-inch + 8 
2 and 24-inch 2 off 
30 to 3-inch 7 off 
ae ea off 

(Note—Additiona] discounts of two 10’s 


and one 2% now being given on 12,000 


pounds or more.) 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


NINE sccuclstislaadsiighinaitiissaseurnisaccerivencseidbeelahaiee 3 off 
1% and 1%-inch 55 off 
1%-inch. ...... Cane 89 off 
2 and 2%-inch _ ocuciiiads 34 off 
2% and 2%-inch 42 off 
8-inch . cine 48 off 
3% and B14- inch .... 50 off 
Le 53 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 45 off 





SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%%-inch 
2% and 2%-inch . 
3-inch ... scinscaicianaunsioendalal 
3% and "314- inch 
4-inch 
41%, 5 and 6- inch 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four gages 
heavier than standard and add 10 per cent 
to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent........50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 60 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 

Net prices per foot 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Price 


se diameter 


si 9-gage 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 





72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 














to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
WIE © Sieiinncaiencsccacntbassvocseken -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -15c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
IR FE AE RES INES .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
ae -50¢ 
Plates less than 44-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches ..... ~ s8@e 
Over 84 inches to “and “including | 96 
REE RETF, -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
RININS,, .. cr ddassashincsdkentsbanasiesuomniatesinotivandibee -80c 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 
GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 


including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds per square 
NEE > Whicacasctinesemaadinasaatianmiaeebianiliboeetnioes 
Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot, to but 
ae including 7.65 pounds per square 
oot 


SINE: wischesscteapsccchoeiinen iaiiacepiaebiledliddeisaanpisacuacsiasihevsie 





Pressing steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 


Dept. specifications for medium or 

I NEL, vhnaicnceceninnssahnepapsrsinssctlGoaaionb desis -l6¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

ROI, i acincnitidvtsaseséccenttintarvarciiad 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. specifications, classes A and 

GSE te RT ere Oe 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
IIE IE Stetecststcscatnccs sctreoseevscce cack 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
IOS is cscthneosesiccdsnctenntesivesensienes -_No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 


Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct to 


buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Five feet and over up to published limit of 
length, but not over 80 feet........ No extra 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive............ .10e 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............ .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ .50c 
i Bes ek Cee SI caer ed ee 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ -10¢ 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 








BN B-INh .....c.coereerenceeee +19 +54 long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
i nek 21 7 cially exact lengths. . Regular Sketches ‘ 
-inch 28 12 With not more than four straight cuts. 
ES eer 80 14 Plate Extras (Including straight taper plates) 
BASE aa re een 10¢ 
9 Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- Irregular Sketches 
15 forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- With not more than four straight cuts. 
14 fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, (Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
7 1922, or equivalent, 14-inch thick and over entrant angles) 
2 on thinnest edge, (except for W-inch or Additional eOxtra wrececcccserecsserersersersenseerene .20¢ 
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PIONEERS! 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 


Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100" long, 20" wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20" x 14" x 14'' minimum 
Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper. 








LOGEMANN 


SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 
sizes to suit all requirements. 





You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, sun2i3 s., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Pig Iron Production 








European Iron and Steel Statistics 


Gross Tons 


Ingots and Castings Production 


Monthly United 


Monthly United 
Average Kingdom France Belgium Luxemburg Germany* Average Kingdom France Belgium Luxemburg Germany* 
ae 729,000 405,000 192,000 184,800 1,279,200 SES ai6s.<'s 566,000 363,000 206,000 79,400 1,339,600 
. | 855,000 427,200 203,800 209,000 1,374,400 . Sa 638,600 384,500 202,300 109,000 1,445,700 
. ae 218,000 280,300 71,800 79,600 643,200 . 5a 308,600 254,500 62,800 61,900 819,700 
. ae 408,500 428,900 132,300 138,200 770,500 . See 490,100 ; 128,400 114,300 500 
1923 620,000 445,600 179,100 115,400 404,700 Se 706,800 419,100 186,200 98,300 517,000 
(= 609,000 631,100 230,300 177,000 640,500 Ls 685,100 566,000 234,700 154,300 806,500 
. 2a * 521,800 696,800 208,500 192,300 834,500 . ae 615,500 608,300 197,700 170,800 1,000,000 
Sar 203,500 770,500 278,800 206,100 791, ‘000 Se 296,700 687,900 276, 800 184,100 1,012,500 
1927 1927 
fopeers ey ee 434,600 792,400 311,500 224,100 1,044,600 = nonatl Puidsa 730,700 662,900 315,700 192,300 1,288,500 
ebruary..... 571,100 705,100 288,000 204,500 953,600 ebruary..... 826,800 618,200 292,200 181,300 1,214,300 
March....... 671,800 788,500 309,400 226,200 1,068,900 Rasch. .....+ 49,600 692,900 309,700 199,800 1,393,600 
April 680,000 761,800 305,100 221,00 1,035,400 April 850,100 669,900 296,400 202,800 1,269,100 
| Se 720,100 781,800 314,000 233,900 1,112,100 * SS ee 884, 700,800 316,100 206,900 1,356,200 
June...... 651,300 735,000 297,300 220,300 1,050,900 DE sas Sue 747,300 661,400 295,100 200, 1,307,200 
July 645,800 757,100 314,700 221,700 1,091,600 SUED win G bcos 687,100 666,300 309,200 199,800 1,341,100 
August 596,100 761,400 311,700 234,500 1,098,100 August 643,100 683,200 320,600 212,500 1,409,700 
September... . 591,500 749,500 304,000 225,500 1,087,400 September.... 777, 682,400 285,400 209,600 1,353,600 
October...... 596,300 782,600 317,200 226,600 1,121,600 October...... 699,000 711,600 307,200 211,800 1,392,300 
November.... 575,900 750,100 308,200 217,800 1,101,900 November.... 698,700 671,300 305,200 204,200 1,380,000 
December. ... 559,100 783,600 311,900 224,600 1,131,700 December.... 604,900 723,500 305,900 210,500 1,351,100 
1928 1928 
January...... 560,500 796,400 309,700 226,000 1,162,100 January...... 626,200 738,300 310,700 209,600 1,446,500 
February ..... 550,800 772,100 297,300 216,700 1,104,800 February..... 764,400 726,500 305,600 201,800 1,301,300 
BEATCR conicess 592,600 845.000 321,400 236,500 1,152,200 March ....... 793,300 791,400 321,600 216,900 1,398,200 
April......... 563,100 821,100 313,220 223,400 1,029,100 OS ae 644,100 726,500 300, 300 199,400 1,143,300 
See 591,500 857,400 323,700 230,200 1,027,700 _ eee 752,700 781,600 320,100 211,400 1,228,300 
2 ee 563,700 a ae 226,900 1,005,400 Pe ree 709,000 i 211,600 1,274,300 
*German pre-war boundaries for 1912 and 1913; from 1919 the figures do not include the Saar district returns. 
Imports Exports 
United Belgium andt United Belgium andt 
Kingdom France Luxemburg Germany* Kingdom France Luxemburg Germany*® 
Average monthly 1912 166,400 16,400 87,000 27,300 Average monthly 1912 400,600 41,500 124,500 482,400 
Average monthly 1913 185,900 14,100 72,900 25:000 Average monthly 1913 414,100 51,600 129,200 517,300 
Average monthly 1921 136,700 41,300 43,300 54,000 Average monthly 1921 141,400 133,800 75,600 160,000 
Average monthly 1922 73,500 63,300 47,700 152,300 Average monthly 1922 283,400 161,400 175,900 209,700 
Average monthly 1923 110,200 58,500 43,700 145,000 Average monthly 1923 360,000 181,900 207,900 110,000 
Average monthly 1924 202,400 57,100 46,800 160,000 Average monthly 1924 321,100 231,100 282,200 130,000 
Average monthly 1925 226,700 14,100 44,500 98,400 Average monthly 1925 310,900 321,700 262,800 267,600 
Average monthly 1926 311,700 14,200 50,200 86,500 Average monthly 1926 249,000 343,800 308,900 402,000 
1927 1927 
wend % s . 555,500 7,900 45,800 129,500 January..... Feats 219,400 463,300 345,900 478,400 
ebruary... : 443,400 10,100 36,800 143,400 eS) eee ee 251,700 480,600 364,500 352,900 
March..... ; 478,100 10,500 54,000 129,800 yee are 353,000 472,700 415,000 374,100 
April 404,700 12,000 47,300 200,000 ee eee ae ; 334,500 519,100 383,800 344,300 
_ Se aeeee 355,900 15,100 47,500 186,400 Eee 422,400 461,900 364,800 344,300 
June : 332,600 14,100 56,300 186,300 ee eee err re 366,100 432,900 351,300 307,600 
July... Fs - 336,300 12,000 52,700 189,000 | 389,600 454,600 375,700 340,600 
August en ee eles 286,300 9,900 63,400 211,300 August... Pe Vd arts 342,400 465,800 426,700 333,200 
September L, es 312,000 6,900 50,000 210,900 September......... ae 384,900 453,600 357,100 346,800 
October WF 336,000 8,100 68.000 232,800 EE oi inde ann en's 384,800 508,400 372,900 340,700 
November.... Ms 284,800 8,200 57,800 223,900 November...........- 399,100 449,300 392,900 326,800 
ee ee m—a 11,400 59,800 190,100 eee ee eee oe 440,300 456,300 340,600 
1928 1928 
January....... aniont 283,900 6,000 65,000 200,800 ee, SULT 332,200 408,100 274,600 363,026 
I a 286,900 10,100 72.000 179,600 SA a re 317,000 462,700 395.500 390,776 
DED oak Cabebetaces 271,500 16,800 70,200 187,700 March ae 409,300 443,500 453,100 334,798 
mb by sieuiale = 252,700 10,000 61,700 189,100 April.. eR an dein 344,300 398 800 323,600 412,810 
__* Ree ee % 236,900 veokes 63,800 164,800 May : ‘ " S59 OO ks ee ese 332,700 378,500 
he iis 6 << 210,400 pal yan dhe iene: We June.. aie aaa 365,900 ies . ; 
*Luxemburg is included with Germany in 1912 and 1913. tLuxemburg included with Belgium from 1922 onward. 


American [ron and Steel Exports, Imports 


Gross Tons 








Imports Exports Ee 93,107 169,438 Yearly Totals 
) te eee ae 
ER 58,635 205, May. 108,731 4 ‘ 6.28 05.06 
ne 47,628 185,915 June. 124,215 159,506 oot Lyd H Hy ey ot 
ee is 74,128 221,935 July 82,411 194,717 1922 es 712895 2,005,100 
Saar 72,329 215,184 August oe 91,578 171,588 7 aimee 135'825 2150276 
SS rR eae 72,106 267,890 September.... ix 85,484 182,071 1920 421274  41934'087 
eee 65,819 262,052 Orteber, a5. bs 81,830 172,070 1919... |. 322264 4.397.295 
July 47,830 253,336 November..... a 81,259 219,830 ae aaa dees 169.110 5.338.019 
1927 POCOMEDES, 5 5 585208 75,559 198,189 eRe 330,301 6,465,083 
SEITEN s bi:6s's i'n 63,404 215,235 = = . a 328,965  6,110,7 
leer ES aes 49,451 166,128 Total............ 1,111,090 2,167,048 = 1915.0... :. 282,396 3,532,564 
_ RRA? 61,872 171,094 1925 See re i 289,775 1,549,554 
April...... 60,374 192,339 January 77,065 141,714 Se ee 317,260 2,745,635 
SSE See 79,814 202,708 February........... 92,380 102,302 ot SSS oes 225,072 2,947,596 
{une Sikhs 5's & 69,017 184,364 Match. .3....5. ‘ 92,110 155,386 | Ee a 262,457 2,187,725 
oS ere AP 61,112 190,502 ee ee 71,249 155,426 1910.. 510,730 1,537,943 
EE aS 68,386 175,636 May 68,117 150,612 SaaS reer 363,984 1,243,583 
September.......... 58,464 166,352 DME ocean scaina.% 83,330 136,847 Se eer 205,845 964,242 
October....... date 52,503 170,255 Ns can eis 6 6 49 2's 64,642 138,670 Sear 662,358 1,301,981 
November.......... 61,882 177,928 ee 68,489 188,963 eae 577,809 1,325,740 
December.......... 64,188 168,428 September.... ; 68,445 136,754 1905.. 416,000 1,011,255 
ee eee 80,163 141,817 ARES eS 266,398 1,167,674 
BR aivisicncs anne 750,467 2,180,969 November.......... 79,771 171,134 | eee Sars 1,178,797 326,590 
December.......... 98,400 142,209 ee .. 1,212,484 1,103,664 
ae ee 79,067 174,585 .. 2a oa ae 221,297 700,852 
February.......065; 100,213 157,187 6 er 943,240 1,762,571 SPU Fen toe kaos e464 209,955 1,154,284 
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